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WELBBAYTWB. 
TIDINGS OF THE QUEEN AT EU. 
SEPTEMBER, 1843, 
What echoes hither from my home? The roar 
Of navies, prelude to a noble scene ! 
Yhe Deep exul's aloud ! for ENcLanp’s QuEEN 
Is out upon her waves, that never bore 
A richer burden to the Norman shore; 
Where Albion’s royal flag—how ofien seen 
Waving a sign of terror! fluats serene 
O’er our White Rose, beside the Tricolour. 
~Well may’st thou boast, gray King! to harbour now 
This Sovereign Flower :--nor deem she only wears 
fresh womanhood, and state, and wide coinmand; 
For Englan.i’s very heart, and pride, and prayers, 
Rest like a glory on that fair young brow— 
The Cynosure of Earth descends to blessthy land! 
A RUIN BY MOONLIGHT, 
What awfal silence hovers o’er this pile, 
Now night hath shut the landscape trom the view ! 
Maik how the yellow moonlight, streaming through 
Lach time-worb casement, lights the mouldering aisle, 
Or rests on lordly tombs with mournful smile ! 
Kank weeds spring up where mortal relics strew 
The shadowy path; and the bright midnight-dew 
Weeps over flower and weed—the beauteous and the vile! 
Pomp! with thy glittering train, pause here awhile,— 
For time this mournful veil untolds for you: 
Learn that each path to this sad prospect leads 
Where tombs and blazon’d crests alike decay; 
I'lowers may wave o’er thee, blooming amid weeds, 
But non distinguish peer’s or peasant’s clay! 
ON ‘THi UTILITY AND IMPORTANCE OF LIGHT 


TROOPS AND CAVALRY IN THE FIELD, EXEMPLIFIED BY 
SEVERAL INSTANCES DURING THE LATE WARIN SPAIN. 


BY MAJOR PATTERSON, 


When it is intended to employ any vast machinery in the accomplishment 
of some important object, itis usual, in order to do so to the best advaniage, 
to place each moving power, every individual wheel or pivot, in short, tbe 
minutest i.em ot the mechanism, inthe best and most effective possidle con- 
dition, Now if this proceeding is found necessary with reference tv com- 
merce, navigation, and oiher purposes where scientific aid must be resorted to 
is it not + qualiy tmporiant that military affairs, and chiefly those eoudveied 
ona scale oi megnitude, shouki be acted on upon a principle of a similar 
nature? For iastance, if we suppose an army which takes the field against 
an experience and enterprising foe, to be, in one sense, a stupendous piece 
of workman-hip, cirected in all its operations to the attainiaeni of one great 
point, namely, tac overthrow of the opposing power, is itnot obvious that we 
should in tiie manner, and that we may the sooner and the more effectually 
gain that end, put the engine of destruction (if such it may be termed) in the 
highest order, having all its movements and deiails, noteven ‘ one screw loose,’ 
so perfect in acjustinent, that the momentai of this body, thus perfected, may 
come with sovirect a force as to ensure the ultimate success ; and that, ine 
stead of a protracted, rninoas, and therefore expensive war that ‘drags its 
slow length slong,’ tae work may, by the complete and admirable instrument 
empioyed, be brought to a speedy, and therefore a fortunate termination. 

Having ihus premised, it may justly be observed that the English Army, 
above all others, is that which should be more immediately directed on the 
principle bere reierred to, England, isolated as it were, a mere speck upon 
the waters, nore peculiarly an object of envy and of jealousy to almost every 
other nation, whose strength consists not so much in her numbers as in her 
moral power, aud in the skili by which her force may be directed, demands, 
it must be repcate', more activity in offensive measures, and more vigilance 
when on ber guid, than any other kingdem ot the earth. But however im- 
perative this demand, and perfect though many may suppose our armies to 
be in most respect, this is far from being the case; improvements have been 
going on, genius has been exerted, science has been explored in all its branches 
to produce the excellence demanded—men, whose natural bent is war, spend- 
ing a lifetime in teaching the younger hands to play at soldiers ; brains have 
been ransacked, multitudinous ideas introdaced, all tending to enlighten the 
aspiring tyro on his road to giory; bat still how far behina the gual—how 
much remains to be inproved—what an infinity of working up, of polishing, 
does the ponderous machine require. Far distant though it may be, and we 
trust it nay be distant, war may come when least expected, and it will not 
then be time io commence what some might deem an innovation on the beat- 
entrack. In the profoundest peace it is our best policy and our. wisdom to 
prepare for war: it may be thought a common place idea, but it is no less 
true. Many a plain mater of tact statement was of old rejected, because of 
iis simplicity, ‘0 make room for the wildest theories, which otten proved worse 
thaa useless, while so rooted got those errors which year after year stared our 
rulers iu (he face, that the case was nearly hopeless, and the film which caus. 
ed that wilful blin ipess, seemed perfectly incurable. Acting on their system 
when the war commenced, they sent out troops by piecemeal, filling up the 
chasms made by battle aad disease by Portions dratied bit by bit trom the re- 
serve depots at home; the original strength dwindling fast a way, We took the 
fieldata w ful cisvdvantage, small battalions struggling against well-appoint- 
ed and efficient Godies of the enemy, who overpowered us with ctouds of tirail- 
leurs nist we should fain ery es Hold, enough!’ Thanks, however, ‘o the 
morale of British soldiers, this and the individual skill and bravery of their 
leaders, preserved that foriune which mistaken policy had well nigh banish- 
ed from our ranks. And even then, our so called victories—what were thev 2 
Alas! how dearly purchased, how fatally the fields so thickly strewn with 
slain denoted anvibing but victory.* 

Hada fine eflective army, even the whole disposable forces of the empire 
complete in war equipment, been at once thrown into the Pexzinsula, under 
Wellington, with what facility might the strength of our opponents have been 
overbalabeed. fhis would have proved the best economy in the end, for 
the war seemed bever ending, still beginning ; as each campaign was over, 
we appeared as remote as ever from adjstument, Crippled successively by 
our conques’s, an reduced by hardship and privations to skeleton battalions 
it was fearful to contemplate the possible result. Time sped on, yet as we 
rolled back se tide of war, it recoiled with tenfold violence on our devoted 
troops, v. ho were restrained within the limits of the frontier heights of Spain 
or chained down to the wretched villages of the Beira or Estreila moun- 
pains. 


fc The whole English force was not above thirty thousar dmn, dist buied 
of Cadiz, off :he coast of Portugal, on the eastern parts of Kocland, and i 
adiz, : of Ki j D 
the Channel. 2 

‘The French force in Spain and Portugal was about on> hunered and 
twenty thonsand men; they possessed all ihe Portuguese and mot of the 
Spanish fortresses,’—Napier. ‘ 





a our despatches and Gazettes with traits of heroism, and laudations of 
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One sieze after another, followed by some equally desperate enterprise 


the vallantmen engaged; butat whata cost! John Bull, good easy man, 


| judging from the endiess jist of killed and wounded, that we were ol course 


triumphant, heard all with gratitude, while trusting to his’ magnates at the 

) ‘helm’ that all was right; the serious drama stil went on. His purse, 
| however, suffered, and he became alarmed; fresh supplies of men and 
| money were demanded ; nothing apparently could avert the coming storm, 
| when the brief campaign of Russia iatervened. This, the worst card Na- 
poleon ever played, so tataltothe destinies ot France, absorbed her best re 
sources, and draining the Peninsula, relieved the pressure, and saved us 
eventually fiom ruin. 

All those events have long since passed away, not, however, without their 
profit, for they left whereby to derive some useiul knowledge for the future, 
I’xperience is the best of teachers, and we are never tvo old to learn. 

Having endeavoured to expose th: fatal consequences of sparing men 
and money at the outset, it now remains, setting aside a variety of other 
causes, to prove the evil which resulted froma source willing as it seemed 
and therefore overlooked, but which materiaily conduced to the disastrous 
losses we have spoken of, or, at all events, marred the effect ot many 
well-laid plans—we, refer to the insuticient number of our riflemen and 
light troops generally a deficiency evident thrcughoulthe war; aad one on 
which it had been well had we iakena hict from our neighbours on the other 
side of the water, We have taken many lessons from the French on minor 

points, onthe tripperies of dress, such as the cutting of coattees, the seaming 
{oi pantaloons, orthe neatly rounding tuits and fringe; we have proualy em- 

ulated them in showing off our dancers’ cn grand menage ; id short, im all the 
bagatelle of soldiering ; but have we imitated them in the more essential 
things—upon those material points upon which the Joss or gain of battles 
may depend, and chielly have we in light movement adopted even a shadow 
of their admirable system? ‘The occurrences of those campaigns will answer 
inthe negative: on every occasion in which we came in contract with the 
enemy, our inferiority in this respect was but to fatally apparent. 

When our trvops embarked for service, the regiments had, itis true light 
companies atiac hed tothem that were previously drilled in ali field-movements, 
but by no means to that exient they ought to have been; the most active, 
musculat, and even the most inteiligent men, were chosen for those com- 
panies—but were they traived in the strictest sense to act as riflemen? On 
the contrary, beyond the mere platoon, they knew no more than or soldiers : 
they were scarcely initiated at the targe’, and seeu.ed in general to have no 
superiority above their comrades than in the art of foraging, in which they, 
were proticients of the highest order. ‘Their dress was attended to minutelyr 
and very properly the light bob took a pride in all that sort o( thing, but as 
maiksmen, ill-taught and inexperienced, they were soon thrown backon 
their battalions by an active foe, whose skirmishers, while our columns were 
marching and deploying heavily accoutred, and stricily in accorcance with 
Dunudass, 
about our ears in first-rate style. The 85'h, now {ihe Rifle Brigade, with a 
battalion of the 6th, were the only light troops that could be effectually 
brough into play as Rifles during the whole period of the war; 1educed io 
sieleions over and over again, they were as olten filled, for they were thrown 
in the face of every danger, nor could any enterprise be undertaken without 
their aid. They were effective, because they were hot only trained, but cloih- 
edas riflemen oughtto be. For the other light battalions, so much was our 
dress committee affected by the ‘ scarlet mania,’ the red jacket could not be 
dispensed with. Alas! for such mistaken custom, prejudice, or what you 
will; for while the glaring colour ot their uniform almost neutralized the 
efforts of our gallant flankers, little was it thought, or perhaps still less cared 
ior, that, thus attired, they were but decked as Victims for the slaughter, 

The first blow struck in many cases stamped the fortune of the day, and 

more than once that blow was struck by Frenchmen; but here we would not 
undervalue British soldiers, foreven when borne down by myriads, Parthian- 
like they tought as they retired; while in batialion they redeemed their ground, 
standing to a man agaist an enemy who could neither break nor bend them. 
jt might well be cailed a dire alternative that could place our gallant fel- 
lows with such odds against them as to jeopardise their fortune, and leave 
them thus to fight their way over piies of tallen comrades to that fair tame 
which for their homes and countries they so dearly earned. 
— If we look back tothe principal occurrences of the war, we shall be remind- 
ed of many circumstances illustrative of what has been stated, and of the 
paramount utility of light troops in the field. So Jar back as the campaign 
of Poitugal, in 1898, the want of riflemen was found to be a serious draw- 
back to our movements. From their uter ignorance of the localities of the 
country, our S a were like men groping in the dark, feeting about in places 
where they of en caught a Tartar, and moreover leading our battations into 
difficulties, from which the management of Wellington cou'd scarcely ex- 
tricate them, and all for want not only of light infantry advances, but from 
the paucity of cavairy, of which hardly sufficient could be found to do the or- 
dinary duties of the outposis. 

At the battle of Roiica, our deficiency in ligat movements was severely 
felt. Take for example the daring rush to seize the heights of the Zambu- 
geria by the old 29:h, which being the foremost regiment, sufi-red principally 
in the affair.* 

Sir Henry Fane’s riflemen, who occupied the nearest heights, and were 
scattered over a widely extended range, in some parts thickly planied, and in 
others clothed with tangied broom or bruskwood, performed their duty well, 
having checked the foe so far as it was possible for men to do; but they could 
dono more than men, The great disparity of numbers soon became appa- 
rent; forswarms of ‘icailleurs issuing trom every Dook, and bush, er hoiiow, 
sheltered by ihe bro's: n ground, and hidden by the colour of their dress, poured 
down upon them, masking the evolutions of Laborde, who, with astonishing 
skill ana bravery, pressed through the intervals, and closing up the narrow 
pathways tha’ led through the ravines, sent an exteriniuatiug fire upon our 
troops, while his unseen marksmen, taking deliberate aim, picked off their 
leaders atdiscretion ; and had it not been for thedeathless gallantry of the few 
remaining soldiers in the pass, who by one desperate charge rushed on and 
gdvined the summit, a different tale would be for the historian than that he 
has already placed on record. 

The zanguinary nature of this combat may be judged of, when it is 
Stated that neatly five hundred men and officers, including two Lieutenant- 
Colonel-t, were killed, wounded, or taken, within a space of time that seems 
almost incredible. 

History has detailed the successful issue of the whole affair, but nothing 
turther ; it would be we!l (o inquire the probable expense of life, had our rifles 
borne the least proportion *o those sent forward by the enemy. The solution 
will suggest itself io any experienced mind, It is said we gained a point, 
and that should be sufficient—ithe end should justify the means. Certainly 
we succeeded; but Laborde touk care to make us pay, and that in good round 
humbers. 

Here is the conclusion. Had we employed light in‘antry in adequate 
numbers, we!] practised at the target, and skilled in fightinfe irom the bush, 





| 








* We could badly =pare such men as Lake and S:ewart. 
t ‘The French light ivfartry were all well practised v ‘terans, soldiers 
from the fields of Wagram, Au-t?riilz, and Jena, and the mos’ ferocious look 
ing fellows that one could wel! ‘m-gine, with iminense mus'ac ios and tawny 
countenances, The feaiures o' tose who lay in the grasp of death, from the 
nature of the wounds, which were generally about the head, wore av agonized 
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(9 clear the passages for our heavy columns, as well as to take the enemy in 
flank, the enterprise would have been accoinplished with comparatively little 
ioss, and, to say nothing of the humane principle of sparing the waste of 
blood—of the diminished ranks—the enfeebied corps unfit for future service, 
many a fine coldier who fell that day had lived to serve his country in other 
telds,* 

Searcely any battle which occurred during the Peninevlar War appeared to 
be fought under greater «dvan'ages on ovr part than that of Vimera; for, 
whether Sir Arthur Wellesley had previous acquaintance of the enemy's 
movements or not, he liad time to choose his ground, and place his troops in 
the best positions. Sv favourable in every point of view did the arrange- 
ments seem, that even a Superticial observer would at once have pronounced 
the issue, and yet whatever favourable circumstances of ground or otherwise 
presented themselves at the time, they were in a great meausure, if pot 
wholly, counteracted by our want of cavalry and light nfantry, aud this was 
the more unfortunate, owing to the great superiority of the enemy in that clase 
of troops. 

Janot knew well howto avail himself of this; for though somewhat teroci- 
ous in bis character to the Portuguese, he was nevertheless a man of bravery 
—schooled in the iron discipline of Napoleon's code,—to see an enemy and 
to fight were with him synonymous. Beholding*our front with coolness he 
determined to assault the post; and he did so, with a degree of confidence, 
which infusing i’self into ine minds of his soldiers, they tought with a resolu 
tion that ofien compensates for the want of numbers, rendering 1t for some 
time doubtful who should be victors, But this was not so much to be won- 
dered at, for his men were chiefly veteran hands. Hence the folly of sending 
young recruits or men unused to rifle-practice, in advance,—a measure re- 
sorted toon that occasion,— ‘or when the alarm was given that the enemy in 
solid columns, covered by his iegion of marksmen, was in rapidi move- 
mentto attack, the woods and vineyards in our front were occupied by al) the 
rifles we could muster, and the light companies of Fane’s brigade were thrown 
in front; but these were hardly sufficient to cover a fourth ot our position : the 
consequence was, that numerous batialion companies were divpaiched to rein- 
force them and the picquets. 

Geu ing bewildered among the corn-fields and olives, the young hands searce 
knew which way to turn, the old ones, too, were puzzied, and when a blaze 
of musketry opened on them, from they knew not where, atier filing at Tran- 
dom a tew shots in the air,t they were literally mowed down, falling like 
binepins amid the sianding com; the remnant was soon flung back upon the 
green jackets, who had by this time ensconced themselves under anything they 








could tind, but the whole were borne in on the position, leaving the scene of 
action motiled with their slain. 





were wheeling round and round,them, sending their rifle balls 


| The writer of these pages was on that duty, the emergency of which was 
| so deeply impressed upon his mind, that he has never siace turgotten i; and, 
{ though young and inexperienced at the time, he saw the fatal error we com~- 
mitted; in fact, it was impossible to avoid observing a thin,s that was so pal 
pable that Capt. Covte, of the 50:b, who commanded one ot the battalion com- 
panies, seeing the havoc among his helpless soldiers, sent 2n ofhcer for a sec- 
tion of the stifles; but tetore the aid could come, while endeavouring to ani- 
mate his men, he was shot throngh the heart by a musket ball. 

Se much for the scarcity of riflemen, ‘The dauntless conduct of the troops 
in gencral, and Walker’s spirited charge upon Laborde, with the old Half- 
Hundred, saved the day; but we were sadly mauled by their sharrshooters, 
and their well.equipped and numerous cavairy bad almosi given our scattered 
outposts the coup de grace betcre they finished. 

‘The second battalion of the 43d, eight hundred strong, which had landed 
from England but a few days before, with bright appointments and clothing 
trom the ‘mint,’ were drawn up to the left of the windmil!3 hill, upon the 
crest of which Anstruther’s§ and Fane’s brigade was posted. A finer, more 
robust, and healthy looking body of soldiers it would be difficult to find, but 
poor fellows! ‘the pipe-clay was so .n shook out of their jackets,’ for getting 
somehow exposed to a galling range of fire, they were most severely handled, 
whole seciions of them lying, as they fell, in the dykes and hol.ows where they 
had been stationed. With s-arcely anything beyond a smattering of Dundass, 
wih sundry evolutions at the double-quick, their miliary ecucation was 
supposed to be complete, but the men knew nothing of the business of a rifle- 
man, inasmuch as they never had a rifle in their hands; firing, therefore, in 
the usual manner, at the clouds, they did but lite execution, while they were 
peppered inthe way before described. . hs 

To see men arrayed against each other, with weapons justly measured, 
seems to carry with it something like fair play; but when one party is armed 
with aclumsy musket, while the other wields a light and serviceable rifle, 
would Jead one to infer premediiated slaughter,—at all events, it proved in 
this case the most un qual contest that could be well imagined, anc mortify- 
ing that so many of those fine young fellows should have thus been sacrificed, 
merely from the prejudice which has before been spoken ot. 

In Laborde’s charge, Napier says,‘ but the principal column, headed by 
Laborde in person, and preceded by a multitude of light troops, mounted the 
tace of the hi!l with great fury and loud cries.’ f 

All this goes to show that al/hough the advance of massive columns against 
a British torce isa hazardous measure, ‘ because the Eve!ish infantry is 
sufficiently firm, intelligent, well disciplined to wai! calmly in lines tor the 
adverse masses, and sufficiently bold to close upon them with the bayonet ; 
yet it was adoptea by the French, owing to the overpowering numbers of 
their light troops, which protected their advance in every instance, and what 
has teen stated still further proves, what cannot be too often repeated, that 
consequences the most disastrous must always result when those scenes 
which were acted over and over in the Peninsula, are again represented. Our 

* The want of cavalry was likewise severely felon this occasion, a8 ap- 
pears by the followiag extract from Sir Arthur Wellesley’s dispatch, dated 
from Villa Verde, August 17th, 1808 :— 

‘From this situation the enemy retired by the passes into the mountains 
with the uimost regularity and the greatest celerity, aid, notwithstanding the 
rapid advance of the Bi itish infantry, the want of a sufficient body of cavalry 
was the cause of his suffering but little loss inthe plam, . . . . 

a or But he succeeded in effecting his retreat in good order, 
owing principally to my want of cava ry.’ 

tNothing can be more absurd than the mode in which our soldiers usvally 
give their fire in action; for, whether it be owing to the improper mode of 
training at bal! practices, or from any other cause, they tire considerably above 
the mark. Scarcely one shot in a thousand ever tells, Quantities of ammu- 
nition are thus uselessly expended, The enemy, with longer barrels, which 
carry further, and with more preeision, pay us back with intere~' ; while our 
best-intended plans sre nullified, and a vast amount of killed aad wounded 
remain to indicate our erroneous system. 

: A little above the village of Vimiera, and nearly on the ap x of the ridge, 
stood an old dismantled windmill; the nights being rather chilly alter the sun 
went down, many of the officers of the regiment posted there were crouching 
round tts base fur sheher, while their Commandant was snag'y housed within, 
Some of ihe more knowing hands, thinking to share the Colonel's lodgings 
threw cut some hints expressive of their wishes to that effect, when the Colo- 
nel, putting hie head outof a little aperture that was doing the duty ofa win- 
dow, responded tothe hint by saying, ‘No! no! gentlemen, youcant complain, 
| have tairly divided my quarters with you, for | have given you the winp, 
while I have kept to myself the mill.’ as “ 

§ General Anstruther alterwarde died of fatigue and privaiion, on Sir John 
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Moore’s retreat .hat same year. 
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wets and light infantries, always driven in upon the first onset by the 
rench, (who were in five times out of six the assailing gay ») and thrown 
back precipitately on the main body, who had, either by a desperate charge to 
run headlong at the enemy, catching the bull by the horns, exposed mean- 
while to his host of riflemen, or else carry into the midst of those well prac- 
tised marksmen, (always a dangerous exploit,) our heavily equipped batial- 
ions, whose ill aimed elevated range of fire fell harmless, or nearly so, upon 
them, their loss arising chiefly from the aforesaid charge, or the stubborn 
fighting of the older soldiers, who made up by physical and moral power that 
which their want of skill and lumbering firelocks denied them, 

These details are usually overlooked by the historian, who sacrifices to the 
general grand effect all minor and apparently wifi ng things, forgetting that 
on such the accuracy of history mainly rests. .The picture in reality, as it 
atands, should be viewed in the light of some great structure, magnificent to 
behold, its bolder portions thrown out in strong relief, seeming to the superfi- 
cial organ the only noble parts ; but the perfection oi its beauty, the harmopy 
of its proportions, must be clearly and minutely seen in all its bearings, 10 
order to form a correct and adequate judgment of the whole. 

Besides the occurrences which gave rise to the foregoing remarks, many 
other events took place from which profitable lessons might be drawn, and in 
none ore than those having reference to our want of cavalry in the course of 
this short campaign,—a deficiency which cramped our movements, rendering 
them tedious, and frequently ineflective. The inconvenience (if we may use 
so moderate a term) was manifest at Vimiera, where the enemy’s columns of 
aitack were close to our position before we could discover his real object, or 
make an offensive movemei:t, our troops passively waiting their approach ; 
in fact, Junot’s intentions were not developed fur a few hours before. 

His strength in cavalry, of which he had thirteen hundred in the field, gave 
him full comn.and of all our outposis, and not only enabled him tw gain the 
earliest information, a most imporiant point in war, but gave him the vaniage 
ground had he the skill to profit by it. During the engagement, beyond cer- 
tain limits, we dared not tw follow up any advantage we had gained ; for 
Margeron, with his squadrons, was riding about our flanks, and across the 
open ground : neither could Sir Arthur, had he been permitted, pursue his 
victory with any prospect of succcss with but only one regiment of light 
dragouns, and this reduced to weakness by their loss of men, while, on the 
other hand, the enemy retreated with ‘ order and celerity,’ covered by his nu- 
merous and we |-appointed horsemen. Although we beat and outmancuvred 
him throughout the day, we advanced no further, and in the end (irom too 
many counsellors, nowever), we came to a disadvantageous and somewhat 
os treaty. 

rom this period the cavalry, with all the rest, lay in a happy state of in- 
activity until the operations in the north of Spain called forth their energies, 
and ina very different sphere of action to any they had hitherto been accusiom- 
ed. It was a remarkable teature of our management in those days, that in 
a country where its difficulties neutralized the best exertions of our cavalry, 
they were supplied in liberal abundance, but in that where their aid was mosi 
required, and where they could move without impediment, they were so 
sparingly dealt out as to render it doubtful whether the few that were supplied 
compensated for the trouble and expense of sending them. According, there- 
fore, with this system, the hussar brigade was sent {rom England, under Lord 
Paget and Sir Charles Stewart, which, had the war been carried on in the 
central parts of Spain, would have been buta slender reinforcement compared 
to the importance of the duties to be pertormed. There is no county in the 
world where cavalry may act with sv much freedom as in part of the south 
and all the central provinces of Spain, where, on those vast and apparently 
boundless plains, there 1s scarce an undulation to interrupt their movements, 
nor a single point to check them, even in face of a superio: enemy. But 
during such a period as that which followed, and in the Gallician mountains, 
where the roads and broken defiles were almost impassable, and where the in- 
fantry could hardly scramble through, the hussars were more than suflicient, 
at least in point of numbers, for every purpose ; for although they performed 
some gallant service on that retreat, yel it was a service where light troops 
would nave been much more desirable, and where the finest cavalry in the 
world were for the most part but an incumbrance to themselves and others*. 
The wants of the rifleman are but few; ‘brown Bess’ is his only care, his 
faithful triend; he trudges on with gaiety, unconscious of a burthen, and, in 
case of an alarm in camp orbivouac, spatching up his weapon, is ready for 
a brush atany momert. Not so with the dragvon ; independent of his own, 
he has other cares to think of; his dumb companion, one that cannot forage 
for himself, demands his best attention; and in that land of famine, what 
could be more forlorn and helpless than the dismounted hcrseman, who, forced 
to buffet with all the rigours of a dreary and inclement march, was totally in- 
eapable of aciing with those soldiers 0 whom that service was iamiliar, for, 
under every circumstance, it was second nature to them to endure fatigue. 

The light troops, however, had not on the retreat the most onerous duties 
to perlorm; being separated from the main body, and marching by the Vigo 
road, they suffered little compared to that which the rest of the army under- 
went. The reserve it was, under General Paget, that bore the brunt ot that 
trying service; to them the army is indebted tor anexample of hardihood and 
patient endurance that stands unrivalled. 

[tis a trait most honourable to the character of the British soldier, that 
wherever the duties or services are perilous, there he is most ambitious to be 
a sharer—he will always volunteer such things—while so engaged, his mind 
is oceupied his energies ave on the stretch—his spirits are therefore good, 
and consequently his healtht. And itis no less remarkable than true, that 
the troops to which we have now referred, and which tormed the ‘ rear-guard,’ 
though exposed to as much hardship from privation and inclemency of 
weather, and with ten times as much to do as any other soldiers of the army, 
kept their ranks to the very end of that laborious march, with comparatively 
rifling loss and strong in health ; while the battalions in advance, with no 
exciting duties to pertorm, with leisure as they toiled silently along to brood 
over their misfortunes, fell off in straggling parties, or dropped perishingin, 
the snow leavinga band of weakly and cispirited men to accompany their 
colours to Corunna, 

In the battle which formed a glorious winding up of those events, the im- 
petuosity with which the French descended trom their strong position, was 
such as to bid defiance to all resistence on the part of our advance—‘ a 
cloud of skirmishers led the way, and the British being driven back in dis- 
order, the village of Elvina was caried.’ As some lesser waves upon the 
troubled ocean are borne on by one overwhelming billow, so were they carried 
back with the great tide of arms into the very heat of combat. ‘The loss 
that we sustained arose chiefly from our exposed position on the heights, 
where a biszing fire from the French artillery raked our line, and on which 
Sir John Moore was unavoidably compelied to place his army, the mure 
commanding hi ls, which the enemy possessed, being tuo far distant from his 
base of operation and resources. 

There was litue opportunity for the display of either cavalry or light troops 
fiom the time of which we write to the battle of Talavera, if we except the 
Douro, when, however, it does not appearthat the exertions of the former con- 
tribuied much towards impeding the retreat of Foy ; on the contrary, there 
is no doubt that had the cavalry followed up briskly that which the infantry 
had with so much valour thrown into their hands, the account which states 
that ‘ before they reached Valonga their columns were again in order, with a 
rear-guard covering their retreat,’ would have tourmed a reading far less flat- 
tering to the enemy. Nor is there any mention made of the latter being par- 
ticularly required. The sudden and vigorous manner in which the passage 
was eflectea arose from the extraordinary fores¢zht uf Wellingion, combined 
with the most gallaut daring of his troops, and it would be hardly just to give 
the merit of the enterprise to one branch of the Service more than to another, 
Certain itis, however, that the enemy at his old work, ‘ throwing out clouds 
Of skirmishers who came furiously duwn upon the Seminary,’ rfforded us 
another lesson, and one which had we belore attended (0, might have made 


eee to depend so much upon the use of cavalry on this occas- 


_. Pass we on to Talavera, with reference to which we have nothing on record 
an ancient or modern times where so much of stubborn fighting was exhibited 
as in these battles ; tur three consecutive days they were at it “ hammer and 
<a — ‘t seemed as though extermination, and no mistake, was the order 
nF nag ay,—where all that the discipline and courage of two great armies, 

er Vaptains of unquestioned merit, could effect, was proudly manifesied, 
and where Fortune seemed to waver as to whom she would accord the victo- 
ry. The great error, however, on our part, lay in having neglected to place 
sufficient strength upon the emdouchure of the ravine which ley beyond the 
hill, jastly designated the key of our position, with au effective force of cav- 
alry, owing to which the hill aforesaid was the arena of such desperate conflict 
and destructive loss, thal nothing but the deathless courage of our soldiers 
saved it. It is useless now to regret the past; not does it avail to speak of it, 
bat as affording a useful lesson: but the ground should have been carefully 
reconnoitered, wich it Was NOl,—and this the experienced Victur saw too 
well. Had it not been for this oversight the 284 had never been entrapped in 
the dangerous pitfall which they tried to cross, where it seems almost miracu- 
lous how a man e-caped; for the few who clambered the embankment under 
Ponsonby, got entangled among Villatte’s bauialions and the Polish squad- 


* The whole of the dismounted cavalry and the ‘st horses were aliembark- 


ed during the night of the 15th January at Cornnna. 

t* For iwelve days these hardy soldiers had covered the setreat during which 
time they had traversed eighty miles of road intwo marenes. passe 1 several 
nights under arms in ihe mountains, were seven limes engaved with the enemy 
and they now assembled at the vatposts, having fewer men dissing from the 
raniss (including those who had fallen in batile) than a y other division ot 


he army.’—Napirr. 


rons. Their charge may be accounted an act of rashness after seeing the 
broken chasm ; but the heroism of the onset exceeded anything that has ever 
occurred in ou: best days ef chivalry. The laurel won by the survivors in 
that wild but gallant contest should be intertwined with cypress, in respect for 
their devoted comrades, who went boldly on, resolved to conquer or to perish. 
Two hundred and seven men and officers, killed and wounded, is the fatal 
record of their daring. ; 

But of light troops, where shall we end er.umerating the instances ot loss 
arising from their insufficient numbers ? In tact, it may be said that in those 
sanguinary battles they were almost wholly absent; and it was not till all was 
over that General Crawford, with the elite of our light infantry, (the 43d, 52d, 
and 95th,) reached the ground, where they relieved the outpusts ; but where- 
fore so far distant when so much needed? Let it, however, be recorded, they 
toiled long and wearily to get upon the scene of action, Under a burning 
sun for twenty-six hours, on a march of sixty-two miles, leaving only seven- 
teen stragglers in the rear,—each with sixty rounds of ammunition and his 
knapsack !! 





THE COIFFEUR OF SEVRES. 
A REVOLUTIONARY SKETCH. 


* Allons, M. Jacquard! are the curling irons in the fire ?’ : 

In such words, and with a beaming smile, did a tall and graceful cavalier 
accost a little wizened man who stood, comb in hand ard grin on mouth, at 
the door of his own shop, on the lefi hand side of the way as you come from 
Paris, inthe main street of the village of Sevres, on the mornrng of the 5th ot 
October, 1789. 

The tace of the rider was turned towards Versailles ; he had reined up his 
steed close to the door,as might easily be done in those days in a country 
which even huw is butsparingly supplied with /voftoirs; and as he spoke, the 
powerful animal, ah stood full sixteen hands and a haif high, :aised his 
master’s head, with its lofiy hatand plume, so completely above the level of 
the !ow shop and doorway and its diminutive proprietor, that he appeared 
more in a position to hold converse with the pretty grisette who half drew 
back from the window above, under the bright glance of recognition shot 
trom beneath that plumed hat, than to address the overshadowed M. Jacquard 
below. 

As he spoke, with his head bent low to make himself heard, the wind, 
blowing fitfully in the direction of his course, agitated his plume and the mane 
of his horse with which it mingled, until they looked as if they, as well as 
every loose trapping, and even the rafiied hair of the siced starting up in 
ridges along its crest, would draw him with uneasy energy onward on his 
journey, and chafed at his delay. His attitude and ample plumes together, 
cast his own bronzed and glowing face into the shadow, nearly as complete 
as that his figure threw over the ill lighted assurtment of wigs, wig blocks, 
and waxen court ladies wiihin. ; ; 

‘A votre service, M. de Varicourt!’ exclaimed the little coiflear, bowirg and 
grimacing under the united influence of his national vivacity, the excitement 
of the occasion, and the fussiness of his trade. ‘ Jeannette!’ he continued, in 
a frenzied whisper, drawing back, and thrusting his head through a litle door 
intoa dark passage. While he waited tor an answer, it was thus he solilo. 
quized : * Tnat child is always at the window! It was but now 1 called her 
in, having detected M. des Huttes, as he rode by, pitching a bon bon at her, 
which mistook the story, and neariy knocked me over, as | was powdering a 
peruke here with my head to the sireet; and there she is again, taking my 
customer’s eyes from the genuine wax and wigs here, to her owu silly flesh 
and blood and mere natural tresses above. Jeannetie!’ he continued, aloud, 
‘turn the jalousies up, 1 command thee, till thou canst see nothing but the 
sky and the church steeple—then close them, and bolt the window.—‘ Mntrez, 
monsieur ;’ ne cried, wheeling round with the ce'erity oi a tee-totum, and 
closing the little door, as he heard the clash of the soldier’s arms on the ground, 
announcing his having dismounted; ‘ There is a staple on the post for my 
customers a cheval, and J have had hall’a troup piquetied there before now— 
you amongst the number, M. de Varicourt, 1 believe! though I ever gave 
your camarades the ‘ Moniteur,’ to keep them alive till your head had its last 
buckle to your mind,’ a ; 

‘Depeche toi, mon enfant!’ cried the young horsemas, casting himself 
down upon a seat, which twisted and writhed oader his weight— I issue an 
‘ ordonnance de par le roi,’ that you exceed not a ‘petit quart d’heure’ and a 
franc, including pommade, irons, string, powder, gown, aud gossip. My horse 
has his eye on his stable at Versailles, as you see, and his impatience will, by 
-hattime, be too much for your staple, I expect.’ f . : 

‘ Sit down—sit down, M. Je garde du corps !’ cried the friseur, bagging him, 
clothes, epaulettes, lace, sword, boots, spurs, and all, in a vast dressing gown, 
prismatic with rainbow dyes, and patterned like some grotesque vase from 
ihe factory hard by. ‘Sit down! and I'll promise to stuff in all I've to doand 
say into the given time. Watch your horse, M. de Varicourt—if he bolts 
before the time, that’s not according to agreement—if he is left longer by my 
delay, I forfeit the franc, and—worse again, the pleasure of again coitfeing 
M. le garde du corps.’ 

‘Agreed! If you pass the quart d’heure, remember you are never to curl 
a buckle for me as long as I live.’ ro 

‘ And you will get few to secure me a franc, for triséing your worship’s 
curls, after you are dead.’ : 

‘Unless, noble coiffeur, our worthy inventor of gentiemanlike and pleasing 
decapitation, Sieur Guillotin, should enjoin it upon M. Jourdain, betore he 
‘restores the body to its friends,’ as part of his avocation, to powder and 
pomatum the heads, to make them respectable é . 

‘ And that Jourdain and you should have a bowing acquaintance. 

‘ Nay, even if we should, my little barber, this day must pass before Guil- 
lotin himself would recommend your further assistance. Surely, my head 
is buckled already tight enough, to stand firm fur four and twenty hours, even 
if the tender mercies of ‘ le medecin’ were exercised upon it in thé mean- 
time.’ And, sosaying, he jingled his spurs against the floor, and lay back in 
the chair under the twists and grimaces of M. Jacquard, chaunting the then 
popular air— 





Guilotin, Le Romain 
Medecin, Gaillotin, 
Politique, (ui s’apprete, 


Consulte gens du metier— 
Barnave et Chaahlicr, 
Meme Coup-lete ;— 
Et sa main 
Fait soudain 
La machine, 
Que ‘simplemenv nous tuera, 
Et que ]’on nommera 
GeiLvorineE !* 


Imagine, un beau matin, 
Que pendre est inhumain 
Et peu patriotique ; 
Aussitot 
Il lai faut 
Une supplice 
Qui sans corde ni poteau, 
Supprime du boarreeu 
L’Office. 
‘Sung like a swan?’ cried the coiffeur in an ecstacy, as he concluded, 
‘ And now we have only to tie the queue, to complete the performance. But 
we must havea ribbon—what colour, monsieur ?’ he added, witha sly stimace 
—* parti-coloured, or uniform, white or black V ; : : 
For a reply, the guardsman only hummed the two first bars of the air, 
*O Richara, O mon rot, l’univers Vabandonne !’ and the little coifieur needed 
no further direction. He looked for a moment into a drawer, and not find- 
ing a piece of black ribbon, slid hastily to the little coor, and called up stairs 
—‘ Jennette | Jeannet'e! vite! a yard of biack ribbon! Thou wilt find it 
in the bureau!’ A hasty step was heard overheard, and the next moment a 
light step descending the narrow stairs. 
‘Now, then,’ cried the barber, as he hastily shut the little door upon a 
pretty face which peeped blushing forth forthe instant. ‘ Now, to finish thee, 
M. le capitaine—but, what have we here? why, this string 1s united with 





some device. Ne m’oubliez pas! Diantre! but this girl must go to the 
: Ursulines !’ 

1 *Come, come !’ exclaimed the cavalier, laughing, ‘ thou hast no remedy; 
unless, indeed, thou suflerest the fair sempstress to come down, and rip the 
letters out herself.’ 

‘No, no,’ replied the little hairdresser, with an anxious shrug—‘I am bound 
to time, and must use it as it is, ‘There, behold thyself. Frise’d fora 
palace!’ , 

One Jook in the mirror seemed sufficient ; and the young garue du corps as 
he was casting offthe flimsy but huge envelope which stood out from his ac- 
coutrements in points and angles, giving him the appearance ol an overgrown 
skeleton, threw his cyes upatthe church clock opposite. ‘ Mille tonnerres |’ 
he cried, emphasizing his words with a clash of his sword on the floor— mon 
barbier, you are two full minutes by your own clock beyond the quarters— 
and, by St. Louis,’ he continued, casting down a franz and seizing up his 
hat—‘there’s my horse !ooking as it he knew 








ert 
in the introduciion of this song. 





%® arrest his progress—but, as is usually the case, the valour of these vol- 
unteers seemed to ebb away at the very moment when their services might 
have been most useful ; and having made a great parade of standing across 
the whole way like the colossus, and shouted in so fearful a man ner as to 
alarm themselves, they one by one gave way to the careering animal, and 
made a lane for him to pass, having accomplished the urging of his terror 
‘into madness, and now prolonging and strengthening it by following ina body 
at his heels, shouting like a pack of furies behind him. 

At last, however, the charger was brought, panting, trembling, and foam- 
ing, toasiand-still—but as he stood, held by many now valinut hands, his 
head was still turned with all the sieadincss of fearful atiention down the 
street, as ifthe object of his original alarm yet held the predominant place 
before theeye of his senses. 

Breathless, too, with the weight of his cumbrous accoutrements, the sol- 
diertook him from their hands, and, putting him on his toam-stained neck, 
endeavoured to Jead him back to tre barber’s door; bni this he Jound be- 
yond his power—no words of sovthing persuasion or of command, could 
—— on the animal to advance a step in that direction—on the contrary, 

e made fiequent aitempts, vembiirg as |e was, to bolt again from nis 
master’s hands, and resume his flight towards Versailles. 

At Jength the cavalier, observing these strange symptoms of terror, and not 
being ableto see along the whole line of street or road any object of alarm two 
account for them, continuing all the time to bold his charger tight by the 
headsstall, raised his hand, to signily to the people about that he wished to 
listen; and they, undersianding him, and pariaking of the same curiosity, be- 
came instantaneously silent, and turned their heads in the direction of the 
wind, which blew that morning, as has been observed, freshly from the east- 
ward, They all stood a moment or two so motionless, that the soldier heard 
the pulses of his horse’s heart beating quick and full at his shoulder, and even 
the ticking of the great church clock a little further down the street, opposite 
the barber’s shop ;—and then—so faint, that it seemed almost to form part of 
the breeze that bore it—he nevertheless distinctly heard a shout, wild and high, 
ina key pitched far above that of an ordinary multitade, and resembling the 
shriek ot thousands of unearthly spirits. The horse shuddered to his hoofs — 
and the next instant the cavalier was in his saddle, the rowels of his spurs 
deep in the flank of his charger, which, inceed, did not want this stimulus to 
plunge forward with mad rapidity in the direction of Versailles, striking fire 
with his heels from the uneven pavement of the street, and casting his own 
oa and the swerd of his rider wide and wildly trom side to side as he 

ew. 


‘Alas!’ cried little Jeanpette Jacquard, who had ventured, in spite of the 
parental admonition, to fy or the jalousies and watch for a glance from the 
handsome cavalier on his leaving the door— if steeds understood the mis- 
chief they do when they hurry off gardes du corps with this cruel baste, they 
would—they would—-claim livery trom “ le bon pére” for their services I’ 

Let us precede that faint bat ominous sound in the direciion of its course, 
and, like the seaman leaning over the bow of some onward vessel), gaze still 
out upon the untouched and untroubled placidity which must sv soon be 
ploughed into by the advance of the nightly intruder. 

* * * bal * . * * 

Itishigh noon, ‘The great kitchen of the farm hous of Jardis is beginning 
to pll with savoury odours and hale and happy faces, and the crackling of the 
mighty Juche of beechwood trom its bed of ashes under the ample chimney- 
breast, gives additional evidence of extensive culinary preparations, which re- 
ceives yet further confirmation trom the steam which ascends as well from a 
vessel above it, and trom various fourneaux on each side. A long walnut ta- 
ble is already spread with a snow white cloth; and napkins, a luxury insepa- 
rable tlom the humblest French dinner arrangements, are thrust into bone 
rings, and laid in rows down eack side of the table. Upon it are to be seen 
sundry long and taper blaek bottles, nuee primitive salt cellars. and uncouth 
cutlass-shaped black knives, boasting neither polish nor edge, and apparently 
designed more as a substitute for spoons and forks, than to divide or disjoint 
the mid-day meal. ‘The apartment is of spacious dimensions, and the end of 
it Opposite the chimney is open across nearly its whole breadth, connecting it 
with another and smaller room, of an inferior style of decoration, into which 
the table extends for some distance. Around the walls are massive walnut 
presses, three of them, which are open, presenting heaps of linen piled and 
folded on every shelf, in such abundance as the lavish use of a large house, 
and a halt-yearly washing, can alone suifice to account for Numberless 
articles of culinary use, intermixed with farming and gardening implements, 
furnish the walls, and a mirror or two lend their enlivening aid to the adorn- 
ment of the chainber. The tiled floor grits with tresh strewn sand, and a 
pendule ofsome pretension points cheerfully with ils tiny finger to the anxivus- 
ly expecied hour of dinner. 

* Tu es Je bienvenu, Edouard!’ exclaimed the motherly Madame Maziaire 
to a youth, who appeared at that instant in the entry, dotling his broad-leaved 
felt hat, and casting the monstrous sabots off his slippered feet inside the door 
way. ‘ Wescarcely thought the horses would have been all in from the pond 
before the dowilli was under the knives of the labourers at the bottom of the 
table. ‘Thou art the last, mon fils, we looked for—and now, Adele, depeche 
toi, ma bonne, and pour the soup into the tureen.’ 

* And why shouldst thou have waited for me, mother ?’ exclaimed the youth 
sullenly. ‘It cramps ali freedom to be thus tied to the table cloth, or forced 
into a ring like a napkin, for family use. I’rance understands by this time 
that her youth should think, speak—aye, anc act for themse!ves—and spurn 
the equally miserable thraléom of the petticoat, the tyrani, and the ancien re- 
gime.’ 

‘Eh bien, Edouard! perhaps the good oid times were not so much wores 
than these aller all—when boys were buys till after they were men, and when 
we wentto the palace in our holiday attire to witness the grands eowxr, instead 
of marching olf full of frowns and importance, to rendezvous in the place d’- 
armes j 

‘To hear the glorious news—which we never heard from our fathers, mo- 
thers, or king, that we are men—and Frenchmen!’ 

‘Well, well,’ sighed the goud humoured Madame Maziaire, with as much 
of melancholy as was consistent with the consoling thought.—‘ We are not 
the people to complain, now-a-days. Paris, alas! is starving—but then, look 
at the price of a sheep—a sack of grain—our very vegetables! It is our turn 
tomake a little money; and we should bless Je bon Dieu tor all. But we 
know, my son,’ she continued, turning to the rest of her fami'y and the la- 
bourers of the farm, who were listening to this discourse with various feelings 
of emotion which she uid not see—‘we know, Edouard, why it is that thou 
hast so shocked our regularity of late. Jt is not altogether the 2flairs of the 
nation, believe me, bonnes gens, that occupies our young pattic: ‘There is 
a bit of porcelain at Sevres,’ she continued, laughing, as she saw the young 
man’s brow growing crimson — which, methinks oe 

‘ Peace, peace, bavarde!’ cried he, savagely, at the same time approaching 
the door, as if to evade observation—* thou art grown old and foolish. Letus 
have the soune!’ v2 

Ah, EAouard, beware of the gardes du corps ! if not for ihy life, at least for 
iny heart? I thought I saw Jeannette speaking with her eyes to one—not the 
most ill-favoured among them—at the fete the other evening.’ 

* The young man, who, while his mother was speaking, had turned with his 
face towards the outside of the door, instead of making any reply to this attack, 
bent forward, and held his finger up, as if to those within to be silent, and 
stood in that attitude for a few seconds—then, animated by some sudden im- 
pulse, he thrust his feet into his sabots, seized his broad hat, and darted out of 
the door in an instant. 

The fleetest of those who rose to the entry, to discover whither he had fled, 
and the cause of his hasty disappearance, were only in time to discern his 
form flying down the miry jane in the direction of Versailles, and io note that 
he had some weapon or implement in his hand, of considerable length; and 
then, as they paused simultaneously in listening attitudes, the re came upon 
the ears of all, distinctly—making each turn his eyes meaningly on the face 
ot the others—a sound, shrill and piercing as that of a child in pain, by loud 
and lengthened enough to have been raised from the united throats ef thou 
sands, 





* * + * * * * 

The gardens of the Trianon !—who, that has not been a privileged and hab- 
itual visitor there, can adequately picture to himself the enchanting delights 
ot those fairy retreats? In which, amidst the spacious glens and sweeping 
hill’ and wide spreading woods of nature, art has with a genius almost divine 
constructed almost an Eden, and added the choicest fabrications of her skill to 
the already enchanting realities she found there. Could be who wanders 
ever so often amidst their now half.desecrated and devastated solitudes, real- 
ize to himself the elysium of these groves, when beauty, wit, and royalty, were 
their sole anc unquestioned possessors—and beings swept, as with the feet of 
angels, the velvet carpeting which was too soft and luxurious for the tread of 
ordinary mortals? Coulda he wave back upon the silent mirror of the ima- 
gination the scene so hallowed to the memory, and people it with those actors 





True enough, the caparisoned animal, w hich had stood at the door with who were brilliant and beautiful in their lives in proportion to the darkness of 
that subdued and discriplined air which the military Manege Imparis to the) Hoi. fate? Alas! and alas! should he look, the mirror, like one of the tran- 
most fiery charger, never having even drawn the rein to ls streteh inthe | - pools in those very gardens, must soon resign the delusive reflection, and 
ig! my ge hadi eens he hore ie a font be thio ae ; hiseye pier e to the hard and stor yreality beneath! But ifthere be one who 
ears erect, his eyes glaring, his nostrifs dilated. A low aac h — a 16 wuld accomplish so mach, stil! | e who could command an acequate resusci- 
the saine time broke from him—and the hext mom nthe | ac turned, snap tation of the romance and the magic to which those davs were witness, with 
ped his rein witha jerk, and was gallo ing at full speeadiong the rough-paven- | all his imagination, and all his enthusiasm, must fail to reaize the presence 
chassee in the ¢ rec ton ot Versailles. | of the faizy being ho kindled the one and created the ovher that ‘delightful 

Many of the inhabitants, from shop doors and the strect, ran to endeavour | | ision,’ which decorated and cheered the elevated sphere in which she moved 
“+ ‘The reader who is intimateiy acquainted with Us hist ry olthe period. | —‘¢ ittering like the morning star, full of life, and spi nlour, and joy,’ 
will detect, and must be requested to pardon the slight aaachronism committ d lt was in a shadowe! avenue of these delightful gardens, n-ar the entrance 


pola leep grotto, that the personage alluded to above stoou, a 
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the same day, with one hand leaned upon a rustic seat from which she had 
just risen, and the other raised towards the sky, to which her eyes were 
turned, as if she had been noting the aspect of the weather. Her tall and 
commanding form was shown to perfection by the entanglement of her dress 
with the rude trame-work of the seat, as weil as by the upward turn otf her 
head and arm—and she seemed to vie, in costume as weil as attitude, wi'h 
those nymphs ot marble, which were cast into every posture of beauty and 
grace upoa their pedestals beneath the trees around her. Her hat, in shape 
resembling that of a simple peasant, had fallen back from her head, and, as 
it hung by the ribbons upon her shoulders, revealed a protusion of flaxen 
esses, poured like showers of sunshine over aer faultless brow, throat, and 
bosom. I'he teatures, hough the Austrian lip and high nose imparted to ‘hem 
an ‘inconceivable air of dignity,’ were yet more rema~kable for their joyous 
spirituality of expression—albeit now a certain languor seemed to hang about 
them, and deepen them to a tone in keeping with the shade of the lolty elms 
which bent over her lead, and the sombre clouds of the approaching evening. 





Advanced beyond the girlish bloom which the enthusiastic eloquence of 


Burke has immortalized in the imaginations of us all, she yet retained the 
elasticity aud easy grace of her earlier youth, and seemed to have arrived but 
at the perfection of full womanhood. 

She spoke—for she was not alone. Beside her, the only person near, stood, 
bent, bent in an attitude of deferential attention—the noble Luzerne, waiting 
the decision of his queen, whether to loiter longer in the grottoes, which at 
that delicious season of the year formed the habitual rendezvous of the royal 
party from an early hour to the close of day—or, warned by the as pect of the 
sky over-head, to beiake herself to the palace, where her hasband, the gentle 
and amiable Louis, was wont tounbend from his usual reserve, and, worked 
upon by the spell of his fascinating cousort, to admit a license and a gaiety to 
which his natural disposition and his principles were in some slight degree 
repugnant, ‘ 

‘ Luzerne, the evening looks lowering—yon clouds bode an earlier termi- 
nation to our concert than usual—under the canopy of heaven and these 
elms, atleast. Let the band of musicians leave yonder ‘ bosquet,’ and be in 
wailing in the ‘salle d’orchestre.’ We long for our poor old insiractor, 
Gluck’s, ‘ Orfeo, and the company are well rehearsed in it. Ah, Luzerne, 
the eloquent complainings of that martyr of melody, bereaved of his only love 
—‘Che taro senza [uridice ?\—urge more and more powerfully on us the 
sweet necessity o! feeling, and disgust us not only with the malignity and in- 
justice of our enemies, but with the colt and benumbing heartlessness of those 
who profess to regard us most.’* 

‘Madame! we turn trom the poei’s and the composer’s rhapsodies to the 
theme of their inspiration, and learn to glow for ourselves,’ 

‘Cease, cease, gentle Luzerne! thou art ever too ready to seiz2 on the sense 
which I meant noi, and follow it up with what I should not—ought noi— 
seek not, to hear.’ 

‘ But, madame 

Panggulnes in my inmost feelings, I yet love these exquisite forms and 
hues and perfumes of nature, andthe tranquillity of her fields and bowers, 
better than the homage of those—even yours, Luzerne—who seek to flatter 
me. Oh! it is the power of enjoyment unmolested [ pant for—to only be al- 
lowedihe happy heart, and the blessed rest, for which all sigh—which the 
‘ sontags-kinder’ of the earth do occasionally attain—and whicb surely might 
be accorded at least to the mistress of a mighty kingdom !’ 

As Marie Antoinette spoke these words, she cast down her beautiful eyes, 
and to the Jong silken fringe of each there started one tremulousdiamond, 
which seemed to be exhaled again under the glow of her cheek, into which 
the tinge uf a momentary indignation had mounted, 

The gracetul courtier took her hand respectlully, and as he did so, he felt it 
tremble in his. 

‘My queen!’ he said, in a low voice, ‘thou art right; I abhor, because | 
cannot command myself:—enough ought it to be for thy subjects to make the 
world a paradise for thy sacred rest, without daring to do more than hover in 
respectful diffiJence around its farthest confines : —why should we enter, even 
in the hesitating eagerness of a too engrossing admiration, within its hal- 
lowed precincts, and violate the sanctily of the shrine by the offering of our 
hearts and lives ! 

She looked up, and took her hand from his—there was an exulting smile on 
her lip even as she drew a step backward, which told that what she had heard 
and what she must not listen to, was not the jess sweet because it was danger- 
ous to hear; shes ghed again, and looked into the face ofher subject without 
speaking ;—and then, without taking her eyes off his, or moving a finger, the 
smile gradually left her countenance, the colour faded from it as the tints of 
evening from the Alpine summit—and like it, the cheek of the princess became 
colourless as snow. At the same instant, too, the courtier’s countenance 
darkened with a lurid glow, and he put Lis hand to the hilt of his sword. 
That cry—the shrill, piercing, ominous, and muliiiudinous cry, which had 
come thus far forward on its course of devastation, had entered—taint and 
afar, but unmisiakenly, at the same instant into the ears of both. 

Ere they had time to say a word, a page approached, and kneeling, hurri- 
edly placed a folded paper in the queen’s hand. She tore it open. It was 
from the Comte de St. Priest, urging ner to return to the palace. 

‘The king! the king! where is he?’ exclaimed the terrified queen, seiz 
ing Luzerne’s ari, and looking atthe page, pale as death. 

‘At Mewlon,’ cried he. ‘M. de Cubieres had already plunged his spars in 
his horse’, flanks, to have his majesty back to Versailles ere | was dispatch- 
ed to my royal! mistress,’ 

‘Let us harry back,’ cried she, almost dragging Luzerne along. ‘ God 
send the king safe !’t 

More than half'a century hath rolled by since the memorable night which 
followed that evening :—but not the washing of'a thousand winters, the ware- 
mitting labours of ingenuity, employed during that time to extenuale, ac- 
count for, justify, or palliate its horrors, will ever avail to obliterate from the 
annals of national disgrace, the crimson stain left upon the name of France, 
by the deeds it witnessed. There it must reinain, engrained in'o its very es- 
sence, affronting the eye of God and man from generation to generation, 
fresh, fierce, and frightful, as when it first gushed upon it from the wine-press 
of human depravity—and mo-k, as with a glory hand, the trophies of all 
subsequent triumphs, 

* 


+] 





* * * * 

The night—more than half of the next day is pas:—that day, which, in the 
words of the already quoted writer, ‘seemed to blot the sun of heaven.’—— 
We are in Sevres again. 

- * * * bad 

God! how the mighty mass roars? The broad way foaming with the hn- 
main floo!, which dashes its billows against every projecting angle and pier, 
up which they mount, until windows, and posts, and doors, and roofs are co- 
veted with the animated spray, flung from the boiling mass below! And, in 
the fearful whirl of the torrent, eddies of fiercer conflict there are—and man 
and man, and woman and woman, in the agony of exci:ement and intolerable 
pressure, seiz? madly on each other, and wrench themselves room by the very 
straggles of their despair—ihousands and thousands of beings, crimson with 
passion and inebriation and blood, seem to lose in the general intoxication 
their sole and ‘Jistinctive identity—and from being individually maniacs and 
demons, become fused into one mighty animal, possessing in thousand fold 
intensity the fierceness of its component parts, and forming a Titanic imper- 
sonation of Madness, animated with one demoniac soul---and nerved with one 
devastating arm, 

Above this surging sea, the tower of the church of Sevres stood, tall and 
grim, like the watcher over the bed of deliriam—and up its massive dial the 
slow hand stole calmly, and the pulse of time beat steadily in its stony breast 
—and the ponde:ous clock and the massive tower of the temple of God were 
there, like tim: and eternity, the one visible upon the face of the other, and 
frowning together unheeded wisdom upon the frenzy of mortals, 

Could the purple and d storted raving ef that infuriate mass once again 
subside into humanity! Could the beings who were jused into thai molten 
sea, ever cool and crystallize down into distinet individuals, and return to the 
ordinary occupations and avocations of lite—to trades, families, churches ? 
None who came within the glow of that lava-flood of erime, could ave hoped 
or feared, that of i: society should hereafier be recomposed. The multitude 
had finally and forever merged in one great madness, as if human nature 
had been resolved iato its elements, discharged of every better principle, and 
recombined io the proportions most deadly and most formidable, so that hope 
itself could scarce promise more than that it might exhaust itself at last, aud 
lie extinct in sullen inaction. And from the toaming lips of woman, scarlet 
with the inebriation of crime, and hideous as the grim visages which dart 
from the derkness of the smithy into the sudden day, smicten out of the iron 
by the hammer’s hand, rise shrieks and shouts, in which the blasphemy is 
choked by te very intensity of its paroxysm, and the carse of each throat is 
roared inio impotence by the thousand confused and conflicting maledictions 


the calumnies of ber enemies, had been disappointed and chagrined at the 
apathetic temper of Louis. G owing and sanguine herself, with far more of 
the Italian ihan German in her disposition, the double restraint of formality 
and indiiterence was tuo much for her, and occasionally drove her to a reck- 
lessness and a licence capable of being gravely misconstrued. But, once torn 
from luxury ana privacy to suffering and outrage—once cailed upon to com- 
fort, sustain, support, and cherish—and conjugal devotiot. mounted the throne 
of her heart, tu hol. a sway coeval with its existence. 

_t The next day, the Comte de la Luzerne proved himself at least sircere in 
his devotion to his queen, by placing himself between her person and the infu- 
Tiated mob, at a time when it was expected that they would have fired at her. 
The fact is stated even py the revolutionary writers. 


She Albion. 
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which rush to the clouds along with it—till of the single execrations of fiend- 
ish malignity the concentrated power rushes aivofi in one hideous yell—only 
the more frightful, from being wordless, tuneless, and infatuate. 

Amongst the tew panic-struck individuals who watched from nooks and 
corners the gradual approach and flooding of the street with this frenzied 
throng, Jeannette Jacquard had po.t d herself at a corner of the jalousie of 
her window, which she had now of her own accord closely shut—and thence 
observed, with pale cheek and sinking heart, its passage by. Vague fears 
had hung about her all the morning—events were evidently in hot progress 
The butchers of Paris, a gory throng, had passed like a nightmare in the 
darkness towards Versailles—and the continuous tramp of the national guard 
| had followsd, hour after hour, in the same direction—the discharge ot ord- 
; hance had once or twice come upon the ear from that quarier—and now, the 
advanced guard vt the insurgents were on their return. Oh, with what suc- 
cess ? what had »een the royal defence ? who had interposed their lives be- 





tween majesty and outrage ?—‘The tender girl could not bear to allow her 
imagination further rein, where the subject touched her heart so nearly, but 
| be t all her energies to discover by what was passing some clue to the bis- 

tory of the preceding night and that morning. “Uhe good barber, like the rest 

of the wadespeople, with the exception of the proprietors of a few cabarets 
| and provision shops, had shut his shutters close and taken down his sign, so 

as that he might be passed as unnoticed as possible by this inflamed and de- 
graded rabble. He had himseif retired into his back shop, and it was trom 
the window above that his pretty dauguter now peeped feartully out upon the 
sea of heads rolling beneath her. 

‘Ah, how they press on! so fierce and impatient, that they choke the 
passage, and retard themselves! See! there is a wretched woman, who 
would extricate herseif from the press—she bears a child in her arms! a 
drunken smith wields his hammer beside her, and the heavy head swings close 
past the forehead of the infant. Oh, will they not hold duwn his hands for 
the mercy of heaven! And see! she has seized him by the waist, and sup- 
plicates him, and he cannot wring himself away, but places his black hand 
upon her forehead, and crushes her down into the crowd. Where is the 
child! ‘They are borne on by a rush from behind, and I see them no more! 

‘ A heap of women cast upon some carriage—a heavy cart—no—a can- 
non—without horses, without men, to draw it; it moves on in the press, 
borne by the weight of thousands. Torn and dishevelled wretches ! are they 
indeed women? ‘They cry, and toss their arms aloit, some of them bloody 
with wounds, others stupified with fatigue, excitement, and intoxication. 
Aye, some have been huri—and, see, there are tore, covered with blood, and 
they bear a senseless wretch on theirshoulde:s—yet shoutiug, shouting amain, 
and yelling with frantic laughter. Oh, have the gallant guards had to con- 
tend with all these? What is the blood that flows? Not drawn by their 
hands, surely? ‘They would not draw sword on these wretched creatures— 
but, what would not these do to them? Oh, De Varizourt! thou wouldat 
stand tu be torn in pieces by them, ere thou wouldst use violence towards the 
vilest amongst them !* 

‘Whose is yon grey head, and black gown, [ see issuing from the church 2 
Surely, surely, it is not our abbé, dragged out amongst them! And now he 
struggles in the midst, and holds his hands aloft, as if in exhortation and 
warning. Yes, yes, it is the holy man! come forth in the strength of his 
God, to preach peace to the tempest. May the Virgin be thy speed, reverend 
father, and grant thee strength, if thou canst not prevail with them, at least 
to escape unscathed from amongst them! See, he points aloft, and then up 
the street, with anger and indignation on his pale visage—and they answer 
him with a shout of derision, and poini up the street too: and, ah! trom the 
windows and roofs I see pale faces, straining in the same direction, What 
is it? I will open the croisées a little more, and—ha! here comes some- 
thing—and the shouts and screams redouble, and the crushed mass dances 
before it. What are they? Things formless and filthy, on poles, dashed 
from side to side, and tossed like the masts of a vessel on an angry sea. 
They are flesh and—God! can it be'—No—no. What hideous things! ani 
a red stream runs into the hands of the holders. I must draw back—turn 
away—sick, sick,’ 

The procession advanced until that part of it most dense and violent, in the 
midst of which the two poles were carried, had justapproached M. Jacquard’s 
door—when one of the most furious of the women, glancing up to where the 
name and occupation of the worthy tradesman were set forth, screamed at 
the tull pitch of her voice— 

‘© Jacquard, coiffeur,”—coiffez les, citovennes !’ 

In an instant, the whole multitude yelled in frantic chorus—‘ coitfez les! 
coitiez les!’ and those nearest to the door began tu batter it with sticks, gun- 
stocks, and stones—while the idea, repeated out in wider circles and caught 
successively by new ears, drew forth peal afier peal of demoniac laughter, 
and caused redoubled efforts on the part of those next the door to effect an en- 
trance. 

The first knock at his shutter had nailed the little hairdresser to his chair in 
the back-shop. There he sat, nerveless and wordless, as he heard the reitera - 
ted blows and incoherent shouts, in which, however, he could dimly distin- 
guish his own name and some allusion to his trade. Fiercer and fiercer grew 
the assault upon his premises, and wil er and more furious the cries of the be- 
siegers—yet did he never stir from his position, nor even look forth in the 
direction of the entrance. 

At length a blow, as from the sledge-hammer of a smith, burst in bolt and 
lock and bar, and admitted the foremost of those without so suddenly, that 
they were cast upon the floor of the shop, and trodden upon by ‘hose behind 
—whilethe sound that had been in some measure subdued by the intervening 
door, rushed in, now ifat that obstacle was removed, and seemed in the terri- 
fied barber's ears like the sudden and triumphant roar from some monster's 
throat, which has made its spr:ng, and is now astride across its prostrate vic- 
um. 

‘Here he is ! here he is!’ cried those nearest tohim, seizing him with a huo- 
dred hands—‘here he is, powder, and combs, andtongs, and all—down with 
them before him! Now, perruquier, doyour bes: for the honour efla nation! 
and at the same instant, Edouard and another were thrust in at the door, bear- 
ing the poles, which were lowered to within the reach of those at the front. and 
from the top of each a GHASTLY HUMAN HEAD was plucked, and laid down before 
the horrified barber ! 

* - + * * + € + + 

That multitude hath paesed by—the streets of Sevres are cleared once more 
and filling again with the cali body of twilight. Here and there indeed a 
painting mass lies in the corner of the way, or under a door, like the ember 
dashed from the career of some onward machine of fire—half heaving wi h the 
glow it has left—half dimming with the stillness and darkness it has fallen into. 
Wretches, a few, and silent, had crawled from under fee', or been wheeled by 
eddies into corners, and lay there, waiting for their fate—whilst a few of the bol- 
der inhabitants ventured to peer out, or cautiously to open their doors, and ask 
their neighbours, with white lips, whether they thought all was passed. Within 
that hour, there had rolled by the omega and alpha of France--its scum, and 
its glory—its meanest, and its greatest—its rabble and its King. Yes ; pre- 
ceded by that bind of demons, which fomed a suitable advance in such a pro- 
cession ; surrounded by the mock parade of guards, within whose circlean inner 
room of the vilest and most abandoned of the populace flung the wild license 
ofcontumely in upon their defenceless ears ; followed by the eyhaustedr muart 
ef their devoted friends, Louis the Sixteenth, the mild aod virtuous Lou-s, and 
his lovely queen—she, of whom all Europe would have suppo-ed, that ‘* a 
thousand awords would have leaped from their scab>ards to avenge even a look 
that treated her with insult’’—had been dragged along in mock procession to 
wards that city, over whose domes aud temples and palaces evening now was 
beginning to draw i's mysterivas cloud, emblem of that, from the overcharged 
bosom ef which was sv soon to be launched the bolt of fate upon the heads of the 
unhappy pair. 

In the back-shop, upright in his wicker chair, sat the little coiffeur, shrunk 
out of all resemblance to what he had been a few hours before—his cheek 
drawn over the bone, till it neariy started through the skin—his eye fixed and 
filmy—his bue livid—his forehead beaded with cold dew—and his thin and 
drawn lips fringed with a pale slime No word he spoke-—no muscle he movy- 
ed—the rat like hair bristled about his head—and his whole aspect was an im- 
personation of grotesque terror so intensely exaggerated as to be, if any eyes 
had seen him but those litile less spell-bound than his own, a hideous carica- 


There were stains here and there upon his garments, and upon his hands, not 
to be mistaken—il was plain, HE HAD DONE THEIR BIDDING, 

‘ Father, father—they are gone—it is over. Here, father, a drop of wine— 
drink it, father ! it will do thee good :’ and the pallid girl held trembling to his 
lips a cup of the ordinary wine of the place. ‘ Taste it, father, all are gone— 
the door is fastened again, and they will not molest thee more. Here—thou 
art cold—have they hurt thee? Oh, God! have they hurt thee, my beloved 
father? She laid down the glass hastily, and felt his chest and arms,— 
. Move—move, father, but a limb—show that thou art alive; one word—one 
word to thy danghter Jeannette, who loves thee, father! See,there isthe fire, 
and the log is burning tc warm thee, my tather! Or—wouldst thou preter 
being chafed with these fingere? Nay, it was no more than a dream—and 
thou art awake, unharmed. ‘Take a single drop of wine trom her who loves 
thee—see, here, J sip it myself. Oh, God, my father! tather—speak to me, 
but one wornd—move—move—stir thy hand, mon pere, for the love of God and 


thy devoted daughter Jeannette !’ 











* The above description is abridged and moderated from the account of 
the scene given in the Memoirs of Lavaletie. Well might Madame Campan 





exclaim, ‘Quel cortége, grand Dieu 
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But he sat suill and stiff. The agonized girl looked around in atier - 
ity, to see what she could do for bi. She thought at one moment ist che 
would rush into the street, and cail for assistance ; but the idea of having shut 
out the frightful outside still remained the predominant matier of pon bo 
in her mind—and the sens2 of safety to him and to herself was too paramount 
to allow her for an instant to entertain the idea of unbarring the door. Be 
sides, there was a vague dread in her mind of his being, by the construction 
of others, drawn somehow or other into the vortex of events, and considered a 
party to them, as Jong as the marks of blood remained about him aad the 
rooin ; hence her nex: thought, and the one on which she acted was, tu get 
water and a napkin, and set about washing from his sleeves and hands the 
traces of ihe horrid operation he had been called upon to perform. She trusted 
that the warm:h of the fire, aud the very action of ablation, would by-and-bye 
awaken hit from the rigid and stony trance into which he had fallen. Nor 
was she altogether mistaken—she had scarcely touched his clenched hand, 
for the purpose of placing it in the warm water she had prepared, when he 
began tw move his fingers, feeling, as it were, for something he had held with- 
in them. Te bent down his head, and, suddenly producing a shred dabbled 
with blood, shock it up close to his daughter's face, crying, with a discordant 
gibbering laugh, 

“Ne m’oubliez paz, my pretty Jeannette !” 

He had just time to utter the words; and the next instant, without a change 
of position, his features became expressionless, his eye glassy, his jaw drop- 
ped open —he was dlead.* 

* “ Mourut de saisissemen’,” are the words of Madame Campan. . 
* * * * * * 

In the hospital of the Bicetre, there is at this momenta skinny old woman, 
wizened as a witch, who sits gathered up in a corner, and is exhibited to cu- 
rious visitors as one of the oldest inmates of the establishment, as well a3 one 
of its most confirmed and aggravated cases. Under the best of circumstances 
Frenchwomen seem to be ignorant of the art of growing old becomingly—and 
it is only natural that this aged maniac should present proofs of the tact under 
the worst. She is hideous as an ogress—her nose stoops to attack her chin, 
which rises in angry defiance to meet it; over her wrinkled and sallow visage 
long hairs have grown in tufis; and her eye, colourless as with eternally 
staring at the light, exhibits the blood shot ball to bursting. In her skinny 
hands she exhibits the almost worn-out shreds of a bit of ribbon—and all the 
words that ever escape her, are—“‘Ne m’oubliez pas, my pretty Jeannette.” 

* * e * * + 


Such is a feeble sketch of one of those tah/eauxr vivants which enlivened the 
dull monciony of massacre during the glorious French revolution. If the 
writer has indulged his fancy in composing it, it is only where he softens or 
subdues—all the horrors he has depicted—he speaks to the few who may not 
happen to be already aware of it—are Taukr. How very much we ought to 
envy the French, having these liutle bits of private romance ainong their fam- 
ily records! to say nothing of the public displays, Let us hope that time, and 
our modern and moderate Robespierres, may yet redeem us from this stigma 
upon our national name, and enable us to record similar doings in our streets 
and houses, for.he admiration and envy of posterity ! 





INCIDENTS AND IMPRESSIONS OF A DAY’S TRIP 
TO CALAIS. 
BY F. 0. WARD. 


“Jl faut veyager quelquefois, pour rapporter les humeurs des nations 
etrangeres, et pour frowter et limer nostre cervelle contre celle d’autrui, — 
Monraicne. 

O ye who are at this moment joyfully rvving the windy moors; whipping 
the shallows of the mountain streams; or yachting in the Channel with a 
flowing sheet; reflect on the horrors of a metropolitan autumn, and pity your 
less fortunate tellows. While ye drink the free ocean’s taintless breeze, or 
snuff the nutty woodland odoars, they breathe the dilute typhus of the city’s 
drain-intecied air: while ye gloriously brunze and treckle beneath unclouded 
suns, they walk, darkling, in deep trenches of brick and mortar, and gra- 
dually etiolate in shadowy excavations, till at last they look thoroughly un- 
derdone. 

‘ My dear sir,’ said my physician, dropping my wrist, ‘this vague fretful- 
ness that you describe creeping in your nerves is the instinctive complaint of 
Nature against your artificial habits. There isa hr ee as well asa moral 
Conscience ; and yours is at this momeat reproaching you with the foul air 
that you have for six months breathed, and prompting you to a purer life — 
Drugs might mitigate these corporal rebukings, as opiam duis the morat 
sense; but the only cure for your physiological compunction lies in obedience 
to physiological law; and the physicians that I would recommend you to con- 
sult are the Sea, the Air, and the Earth.’ i 

‘ But, my good Sir,’ said my lawyer, next morning, tapping a parchment, 
‘this business positively requires your presence in town, Fresh air and all 
that sort of thing is highly beneficial, no doubt, and exceedingly well in its 
way; but business, Sir,’ said the dry litle man, taking a huge pinch of snuff, 





ture of human sufiering, almost provocative of a laugh as well as a shudder. | 


‘ business is the first consideration.’ 

So stood the problem—Physic enforcing the claims of Nature—Law, the 
equally inexorable demands of Civilisation. Expediency,the untier of knots, 
siepped in with her usual solution—the middle course. 

‘A day’s run to the Continent,’ said I, ‘shall compromise for an impossibie 
month in the moors.’ So, thrusting some shirts and a razor into my carpet- 
bag, | proceeded forthwith to London Bridge. 

A steamer lay alongside ithe wharf, on the point of starting for Calais. As 
my destination was ‘the Sea, the Air, and the Earth,’she answered my pur- 
pose (o a tittle; and I goton board withthe exultation of a schoolboy escaped 
for a holiday. 

The woart was lined with longing spectators, whose idle indifference con- 
trasied strongly with the sturdy toiling of the porters, and the anxious haste of 
the voyagers, pressing on to the various boats. The tall ships, soon to be 
dispersed to all quariers of the globe, lay rocking gently close beside the great 
buildings fixed there for centuries. The broad black chimney o1 the steamer 
silently vomited its lazy volumes of dense smoke ; while the narrow roaring 
steampipe by ils side shot forth a viewless jet, whitening upwaid to fleecy 
cloud. Great iron cranes stretched from the warehouses like sinewy arms, 
each dipping its crooked finger into some teeming hoid. As fast as one of 
them brought out a bale or barrel, it turned on its shoulder joint, bringing its 
prey to the gaping mouth of the hungry warehouse behind, which insiantly 
swallowed il, and swung out ils arin to seize another morsel. Meanwhile the 
river-steamers went panting by; and innumerable wherrie~ cut the water with 
iron-tipped beaks, shaped like inverted ploughshares. And high above the 
turmoil of the swarming multitude, the white tower of St. Magnus’ Church 
rose calmly full in view, standing on the river’s brin«, surrounded by ships 
and warehouses; an image of peace amidst babbling strife ; a sulemn hint 
of eternity, to moderate the clash and struggle uf mundane passions and 
interests, 

As I mused the roar of the steampipe ceased, the wheels began to turn, and 
the vessel moved sluggishly from the wharf, gradually quickening ifs speed. 
With beautiful precision she threaded her way through the mast-thronged 
pool ; now dexterously evading the great, slow, sullen, coal barge: pow 
stopping with backward wheels to let some nimble wherry dart across—as a 
lion might spare to trample ona mouse. But soon, emerging fiom the crowd- 
ed pool, she gained the open river, and put forth ail her strength. Then, how 
the creaming water rushed backwards from the roaring paddles! How 
fearfully the doubled velocity seemed, as we hurried past some leviathan 
hurrying in the opposie direction! On we dashed. Past Greenwich’ stately 
domes; past trim Blackwall; past Woolwich’ steamy flats; at length past 
muddy Gravesend. And now the flying spray began to leave a fresh saltness 
on the lip; and the river widened into the estuary; and the receding banks 
showed through the mass otf interambient air, like narrow sepia streaks, with 
trees and houses standing dimly up— flat ssadows painted on the sky. On we 
went. Past Sheerness and the Medway; past the Reculvers; past cockney 
Margate; round the North Foreland, to the open sea, ‘ 

The blue water was perfectly calm; its light ripples danced pleasantly in 
the sun; no one was ill; every One seemed exbilarated and happy. Only one 
old lady with a grievous face had established herself behind the leeward 
paddle-box, with her head conveniently disposed for action; as you take a 
front place in the pit, and wait for the piece to begin. But nothing came of 
it, though she sat there al! the passage with a logubrioas aspect, «s 1! she had 
made up her mind to misery, and were defrauded of her rightiu! cue. : 

The announcement of dinner diverted my thoughts into a less speculative 
channel; and | descended mito the cabin. : 2 

The first thing that suuck me was the tremulous motion of every thing on 
table. The hoiled mutton had the palsy ; the vinegar cruets kept up a chilly 
chaitering in their frames; one nosegay incessantly nodded—the other, as if 
in contradiction, shook its head ; the beef shuddered under the caiving-knife 
as if it were hart; the tall boules of vin ordinaure dance d like volatile Frrench- 
men; only the punchy botiles of English porter stood firm, with characieristie 
stolidity. , J 

The captain, a tongh weather-beaten little man, deeply piited with the 
small-pox, took the head of the table, and did the honours wilh the qguaintest 
politeness imaginable. Perched all day on bis paddle-box, ana accustomed 
\o the rough handling of the elements, the cabin dinner seemed lo comprise 
for him ail the grace and poetry of life. There was something irresistibly 
comical in the dainty tenderness with which he proposed heef-steaks to the 
ladies; puckering all his features into smiling wrinkles ; and striving to adapt 
his gruff tones to fluie-like accordance with the soft occasion. And that 
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tough , Stringy beet—he inquired it it was to your liking with such an 
samtetioes rollah and hearty good laith—pressing on you Ly turns mure gravy, 
and more fat, and a racier bit of the browa—that at last | almosi believed i 
the beef myself; and, at any rate, had tonghness been toughened fil y-fuld, | 
should have scorned to disturb his joyful conviction, or dishonour his so genial 
— but, quelling rebellious nature, would have sent up my plate with 
asm 

After dinner I ascended to the deck; and, pacing up and down, held a long 
“consultation” with the Sea and the Air. At last the day began to close in ; 
and, when we were half way across, the sun set. ‘ - 

It was a gorgeous spectacle. Along the sea ran a luminous path, leading 
the eye to the empurpled horizon. ‘The sun’s dilated orb hang like a ball of 
fire in a narrow, blood red chasm; the jagged edges of which glowed like the 
bars of a furnace. The upper vault of heaven was strewn with the light 
fleeces, dipped in the dejicatest rose. ‘The fire that streamed upon the sea 
was golden towards the horizon, but the nearer ripples sparkled like rich 
bronze (an effect occasioned, I think, by the dun reflection of the smoke upon 
the gold-tinged water). As I gazed and gazed, the pageant slowly faded ; the 
chasm closed over the sunken globe; and the short twilight t.at succeeded, 
thickened into cold, gray night. 

As the vessel hurried on through the dark, the lamplight from below stream- 
ed out at every pore. The smail glaze apertures of the deck stared up at 
you as you passed like bloodshoi-eyes. ‘I'nrough the open hatchway ot the 
engine-room, the furnace projected a fierce red glare obliquely upward on the 
dark main-sail; and in the iiluminated space thus formed, the shadow ol the 
crank and piston ruse and tell, like a gigantic skeleton arm working some 
enormous winch; while the figures of the stokers at their work below cross- 
ed and recrossed the sheet, like the slides of an immense magic lanthorn. 
ve “ Look up,” said a voice by my side. ‘Turning to see who spoke, I could 
discern only a dark streak in the air near me. 1 obeyed the pnantom’s in- 
structions, however ; and, raising my eyes, saw direci!y over my head a long 
coal-black rent in the gray sky—a bot:omless abyss horrible to gaze into. 
Suddenly a shower of red sparks shot into this gulf, tollowed by a forked 
tongue of pale jeaping flame—which, however, iustantly destroyed the illu- 
sion ; revealing the motion of the smoke, as it fuwed heavily trom the chim- 
ney, and stretched like a palpable black stain across the sky. I turned to 
thank th? gentleman who had spoken, but he was gone. 

{t grew darker and darker. Atlast, happening as { paced the deck to look 
over the side of the vessel, I beheld a sight, the beauty of which no language 
can express. Torrents ot pale silver fire poured backwards from the padules, 
and spread on the dark sea in tuminous sheets, thrvuugh which, at intervals, 
intenser lusires shone like white-hot embers. Here and there, soft greenish 
scintillations floated up and vanished, like bursting bubbles of starlight.— 
War backward from the vessel stretched a wide while track, in which ihe 
crested ripples gleamed like feathers of sunny frost. ‘The nearer waves foam- 
ed with keen edges of undulating light, which seemed lo creep and cur! along 
the water, like spectral snakes, Irom the black prow the parted spray sprang 
upin glittering curves, which broke and feli on either side—now, nue as sified 
diamond dus. —new, in broad flakes of splendour. 

As I stood gazing with tascimated eyes upon these beautiful phenomena, | 
suddenly became conscious of the presence of another ‘ dark streak’ by my 
side. [He stood near the prow, leaning with his body bent half over the gun- 
wale, in an aitiiude which louked almost dangerous, and gazing intently upon 
the sea. He neither spoke nor moved; ana for some time, nut choosing te 
disturb his contemplation, | remained equally silent. So we stood musing 
side by side, for about a quarter of an hoar; till at length I felt the situation 
gtowing awkward, and ventured a remark at hazard. 

“I believe it is you, sir,” said I, “that I have to thank for directing my 
attention a litle while ago to the singular effect of the smoke. 1t_ was realty 
a most remarkable illusion ; and at first sight the heavens seemed cloven as 
with a black ravine.” 

aa neither replied nor moved a muscle. 1 quite liked him for his enthu- 
siasm. 

“ It is indeed a magnificent spectacle,” saidI. “ How beautiful that rain 
of silver fire, continually quenched in the dark water—and continually renew- 
ed. How beautital the dusty splendour of yon floating spray, ground by the 
wheels to ‘elemental subtlety.’ ” 

No reply. I raised my voice a little. 

“ How beautiful the gleaming tail behind, flecking the distant void with 
fittul coruscations. How beautiful the jagged ouiline of this foaming fret- 
work, edging the black pall of ocean with a iringe ot silver lace. How beau- 
tifal the luuunous water dripping yonder trom the corner of the paddle-box, 
like little drops of moonlight.” 

Suill no reply. 

I was a little nettled. 

‘Perhaps he isa philosopher,’ thought [; ‘if so, of course he takes me for 
a ridiculous tellow—with my fire and tretwork ; and, now I look, he is hang- 
ing something down tothe water—doubtless to catch a little of the phosphores- 
cent spray for examination.’ 





Che Albion. 


The old man sioud, with c.os:d eyes and lifted hand, beating time with his 
foot to the measure ; and when it wus ended he drew a long breath, and looked 
at me again, 

‘Capital!’ said I, willing to humour his fancy. 

‘Ah!’ said he, with a sigh, ‘if Monsieur coula have heard them fifty years 
ago, when I was young! ‘hose were the days of music. Now one of the 
bellsis dumb. But we all grow old.’ 

Jhad indeed noticed several hideous gaps in the tune, oecasioned by the 
recurring deficiency of a paricular note. 

‘ Which is the bell that is dumb?’ Linquired. 

He pointed it out; and ! perceived that the hammer, falling a little on one 
side, caught on a projecting iron, instead of striking the bell; here lay ail the 
mischief—‘ hine ile lachrymce.’ 

Picking up a piece otf string, [ tied one end of it to the dislocated hammer, 
and the other to an adjacent beam. [laving thus restored the hammer to its 
right position, I litted it and le. it fall, It struck full and true upon the bell, 
which yielded a sonorous tone—the first, perhaps, for halt a century. 

The old man was incredulous of the cure, till the next chime rang out with- 
out halt or imperfection; and then he fell into an ecstacy. ‘The tears came 
into his eyes, and | thought he would have hugged me. 

‘So they chimed when | was a boy’—cried he; ‘so they chimed the day 
= 1 was married—so they chimed the night that my litle Pauline was 

orn——? 

The happy recollections seemed to crowd too fast upon him, and to choke 
his utterance, ..... 

‘ There is no such music!’ he exclaimed at last, with a smile on his quiver- 
iug lip. 

T oked with some pride on my handiwork—the bit of string that could 
thus not only heal the gaps ofa disjointed melody, but stretch across the blank 
chasms of a life-time, and join the scattered music of an old man’s memory. 

A visit to the cathedral, a walk round the ramparts, and an excursion on 
the pier, brought ine to dinner-time. When it fell dark, | sallied forth to as- 
cend the light-house, which stands on high ground in the centre ot the town, 
A poor woman, living in the basement of ihe tower, sent her little boy to light 
me up the spiral staircase : at the top I found a narrow door; and, dismissing 
my guide, | knocked. 

* Qui vive ! cried a voice within. 

‘Un Anglais,’ I replied. 

The dvor opened, and an old inan, erect and vigorous, with grizzled hair, 
admitted me. 

found myself in a small round chamber; nearly filled with wheel-work, 
supported on a great wooden stand, The stand was hollow inside, and in the 
cavity was a narrow bed, immediately under the clank—clank—clank of a 
heavy pendulum. 

‘ Do you sleep in that noise?’ said I. 

‘IT couldn’! sleep out of it,’ he replied. ‘ Iv’s stopping for an instant would 
wake me trem the deepest sleep. Aw reste, I sleep seldom.’ 

‘ You have been a soldier ? said I. 

‘l ama soldier, Monsieur.’ 

* You have seen a good deai of service probably ? 

He went to the opposite side of the stand, on which were pasted a map of 
Europe, and a gaudily-coloured prini of Napoleon. Holding a candle to the 
map, he set his broad thumb on Lombardy; on Egypt; on Germany ; on the 
Peninsula ; on Moscow — where he inade a long panse: then, turning to the 
print, he planted the thumb full on Napoleon’s breast ; and looked at me with 
a gtim smile. 

‘You loved him? said I. 

‘ Parllew! he cried,—' 1 would have died for him.’ 

When he withdrew his thumb I observed that that central spot of the print 
was darkened and worn by iis visits—as a shrine by pilgrim knee. 

© You like fighting ?’ I inquired. 

‘ Au coniraire—je le déteste !’ said he with emphasis. 

‘If he were alive,’ said 1, pointing, ‘ would you follow him to batde? 

‘A Venfer !’ he exclaimed. 

‘And why, if you abher fighting ?’ 

* Because it would be Napoleon !’ 

‘ But how came you to care se much for him, if you hate fighting 7 

* Mon dieu ! how do {know | loved him the first dayjl saw him.’ 

‘When was that ? 

‘ We were drawn up forreview. We were conscripts. We did not know 
the exercise. 1 wasthen sixteen. [ trembled at the thought of fighting.g He 
rode down the ranks, ‘here was a smile on his tace. As he passed he 
cried, Courage, mes en enfans! soyez braves, et nous vous ferons bons soldats 
—vous autres aussi ! that moment iny heart changed. I felt eager to fight— 
toconquer, lis smile was enough.’ 

‘ And suppose there were a war between France and England —-—’ 
‘ God forbid !’ he interposed. 
‘ But it there were, should you still be eager to fight ? 





_ ©The cause of these remarkable appearances, sir,’ said I, approaching my 
face towards him— 


Pshaw! it was the Cathead jatiing out in the dark, with the anchor hang- 
ing from it! : 

(turned on my heel in a pet. 

* Well, well,’ tiought 1 next moment, chuckling inwardly, ‘this is not the 
first time that silence has been mistaken for sensibility ; nor is my friend here,’ 
( added, patting the Cathead on the back, ‘the only Blockhead by a good 
many that has kept his own counsel and passed for a philosopher.’ 

W hea we neared the harbour L looked abead and saw the red light of the 
pier, glowing like a live coa! on the water. The vessel’s speed was abated ; 
the lead thrown; and a blue light burned (a signal of enquiry whether there 
were water enough to enable the boat to cross the bar.) The effect of this 
pallid fire was curious; making suddenly as bright as day the deck that had 
an insiant before been hid in pitchy darkness; lighting up with a ghastly hue 
the faces of the dazzled voyagers: and in particular bringing into fantastic 
relief the little rocking-horse, which reared in the midst, with wild cyes and 
expanded nostrils, as if terrified at the unearthly glare. 

€ were soon alongside the quay among the jabbering douanaires; and, 
my carpet-bag duly examined, I made my way to the hotel Richelieu. 

After breakfast next morning, I walked down to the Great Place in the cen- 
tre of the town, and found the weekly market going on. 

I was watching a remarkably handsome flower gir!, who stood with glowing 
cheeks and happy sparkling eyes, arranging her buuches of flowers on a nar- 
row stall, 

‘ a Rose 
In roses, mingled with her tragrant toil.’ 
She had les a nosegay fall; and, laughing, was in the aetto pick it up,—When 
the apparition of a creature, the most hideous in human form that I ever be- 
held, diverted my regard. 

{t was a little old woman, bent nearly double; her face a formless mass of 
lilth-incrusted wrinkles; her eyes two small red holes, with tarnished lead at 
the bottom; her mouth a blue slit; her covering a heap of loathsom* rags. 
In one hand she carried a basket; the other she stretched forth for alms. 
Mumbling and jabbering to herself, she moved slowiy through the market; 
renewing at every stall her mute, mechanical appeal; and scarcely ever, Lob- 
served, in vain, One gave ner a potato; another an onion; others an apple, 
a lettuce, a carrot: | saw noone give her money. She reiurned no thanks, 
‘but mumbled continually to herselt; and whatever she received, she threw, as 
it by instinct, into the basket. The flower girl gave her a rose-bad, making 
signs to her to smeil it. She did noteven look at it; but, still mumbling, 
dropped it into the basket with the rest. 

When she had disappeared in the crowd, 1 inquired her history of an old 
polato-woman; and learned that she had lost her reason many years ago, 
through the ill-usage of her husband, who brought her to beggaty, and thet 

€serted her. ‘She lives all the week,’ said the potato-woman, ‘on what she 

collecis in the market: she begs mostly of us women; and the little we can 
Spare we never refuse ; fur, as Monsieur will reflect, we know what hunger 
is, and we may all come to sorrow ourselves ’ 

Quitting the market, 1 entered the Hotel de Ville, and looked round the 
state apartment under the guidance of an old woman, who seemed impressed 
with a deep belief in its grandeur and gorgeousness, though it was in fact but 
a moderate-size| Tocm, rather tawarily fiuedup. She was describinga great 
picture of the Siege of Calais with a vivacity which, like her phrases, seem- 
ed habitual,—a soit of enthusiasm got by heart; and | was paying great at 
teation—less indeed to her description than to the curious psychological phe- 
nomenon of her hal! real, half routine earnestness; when a grey-headed old 
man, witha bunch of keys in his hand, came in. 

If Monsieur will take the trouble to ascend the tower,’ said he, ‘I will 
show him the clock-work and the chimes.’ ; 

I followed him up a long narrow spira) staircase ; and at length, creeping 
through a trap door, found myself inthe bowels of a turret clock : over which 
hung a set of bells, provided Withhammess, on which the clock work acted 
by wires, 

The old man contemplated the mechanism with complacency: then looked 

at me, evidently toenjoy my astonishmentanj admiration, 

I was about to speak, when a deteni flew back, anda whizzing sound took 
place among the wheels— ; 

_ ‘Hash!’ cried the old man, pointing eagerly upward : ‘listen !—the clock 
is going to sirike—in a moment you will hear the chimes—and see them ai 
work | 

The great bell thundered One! and the chimes b 
meloly of ‘ La pauvre Jeanne.’ 
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‘Oh! non—non—non!’ said he, shaking his head vehemently. 

* What, not for the glory of France!’ 

‘ France has glory enough,’ said he. 

‘ You a soldier and say so | rejoined, willing to try him to the utmost. 
‘ Why the very newspaper editors in Paris, many of them, recommend war. 
They write with the greatest tire. In London there were even clergymen, 
who met the otherday and spoke in faveur of war. They spoke with remark- 
able spirit.’ 

‘ They have notseen war,’ said he; ‘ Lhave. They have no old wounds, 
aching like mine with the changes ot the weather. They have never bivou- 
ached on marshy grouud—and lain raging with fever in an African hospital. 
They have never wiped trom their faces the brains ofa comrade. They have 
never heard the shrieks of a burning village. Croyez-moi, Monsieur,a sol- 
dier who has done his'duty can neverrecommend war!’ 

There was a pause, during which | fancy his memory was busy wiih old 
times ; for atintervals he shook his head. 

‘ Never!’ repeated the man, with a sigh. 

‘ And if he recommend it ?’ said I, pointing to the print. 

* C’est different!’ said the soldier, quickly. And there was the grim smile 
again! 

* Eh bien " said!, ‘ montons,’ 

He pushed up a trap door; and by a ladder climbed into the chamber above; 
[ following. 

It was a great lantern, glazed with large plate glass. A vertical axis, ris- 
ing in the middle, supported on transverse arms six lamps, With great burnish- 
ed reflectors; which turned steadily round, completing one revolution (he 
told me) in every minute and a halt. 

The reflectors, concentrating the light, shed a misty luminous streak ob- 
liquely downward through the air like a ray from behind acloud. This ray 
moved slowly in a vast circle round the town ; now searching aiong the ram- 
parts ; now lighting with mysterious gleam the roofs of distant houses. And 
still, as it travelled, object afier object ieapt into sudden relief out of the void 
—as at a creative touch; relapsing with equal suddenness to blank obscurity. 
One moment a sentinel was revealed—the next, a red chimney with its cur!- 
ing smoke—then a gleaming window—then a tree. Onceinevery revolu- 
tion the quaint white cupola of the town-hall caught the full glare 
and hung tor a momen: in the air, Jike a hideous distorted skull. But 
over the distant sea che light peered vainly out, swallowed up in da;k- 
ness ere it reached the waves; like an eye baffled with infinity. And all the 
while I heard the great pendulum throbbing under my feet ; and the sea, ata 
distance, lapping on the beach ; and the vague murmurs of the town a hun- 
dred feet below me. 

Looking down, the sircets showed,as bright intersecting lines on a dark 
mass beneath; a great map drawn with phosphorus. As itgrew later the 
bright lines faded ; here and there the map was effaced ; at last all was dark. 
Only the gre +t watchman, towering in the midst, still tarnet his prying lan- 
tern round, with calm unceasing vigilance. 

‘ How many miles off can it be seen?’ I inquired. 

‘Ten leagues, Monsieur. Sometimes more.’ 

‘ And if one ot the lights should chance to go out ?’ 

‘ Jamais! Impossible!’ he cried, with a sort of consternation at the bare 
hypothesis. ‘Tenez, Monsieur,’ said he, pointing to the ocean , ‘ yonder, 
where nothing can be secn, there are ships going by to every part of the world, 
If, to-night, one of my burners were out, within six months would come a let- 
ter—perhaps from India—perhaps from Amcerica—perhaps from some place 

I never heard of saying,‘ Such a night, at such an hour, the light of Calais 
burned dim.’ Ah! M nsiecur; sometimes in the dark nights, in the stormy 
weather, I look outio sea, and I feel as ifthe eyes of the world were looking 
at my light. Goout! burn dim! oh! jamais !’ 

He put his short pipe to his mouih and smoked prodigiously. 








‘With how mach dignity,’ thought I, ‘can Enthusiasm inves: eyen the 
meanest occupation ; and how constantly the human heart, under every ex- 
periment of lile, rises superior to its circumstances! What moze monoto- 
nous drudgery can be conceived than this poor fellow’s existence ; pentina 
narrow tower; burnishing his mirrors by day ; trimming his lamps by night? 

L 
the elements ; feeling the eyes of the world upon him; holding himselt res. 
ponsible to all nations; nis tunction almost rises into the sublime —dilating 
to moral grandeur by the force of his own conceptions, 

1 rose early next morning. intending to start by the first boat tor England. 
While they were preparing breakfast. I strolled through the court-yard ot the 
hotel into the kitchen—a long rcom forming one side of the quadrangle. 

The wall blazed with rows of copper stew-pans highly burnished ; ranging, 
in nice gradations of size, from a comfortable elbow-room for a sheep to broil 





And yet, as he stands with excited imagination, in the midnight conflict of 
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in,whole down to the gnage you would select .odo one a iriter, Among 
th-se hung here and there vessels and implements of a more contorted sha 
and apocalyptic meanivg ; culinary alembics, probably to distil the finer fla- 
vours; ‘porientous eng nes and suange gins’ applied when deep and obstinate 
essences are to be toriured forth, for princely degustation. ‘hey filled me 
with respect for the chef de cuisine ; a meagre, thoughtiul mau, clad in pure 
white trom head to toot ; like 0 some antique hierareh surpliced for sacrifi- 
cial rites. He with daring hand had set a-going seven'een simultaneous 
pans : big doubtless with the fate of seventeen separate breakfasts, Among 
them his vigilant eye wandered up and down, active yet serene ; like Goe- 
the’s planet, ‘ withcut haste, without rest.’ Some of the paus were simmering 
tenderly ; some frizzled in a louder key ; some rumbled under cover; some 
lidless bubbled full in view. Each had its peculiar crises, and doubitul turn- 
ing-points ; its special contingencies of failure and success, Yet all these 
complicated issues hisclear mind kept apart, and severi!iy fore-ruled. 1 
noted with delight the nice discrimination of artistic touches—so fine, yet so 
decisive. Into one pan he let fall a single drop from a cruet. Avoiber he 
stirred with a spoon ; frowned; and cast in three sorts of spice. One little 
one he tasted; and, with a smile, gently laid baci the id. 

The morning’s supplies of truit, fish and vegetables, were set forth ona 
table hard by. ‘Chese raw materials of his art he inspected with fastidious 
eyes, as a painter criticises tbe setting of his palette. At this table a girl, 
with a pan of water before her, stood peeling turnips. ‘The double tinds Jeil 
off befure the crisp passage of the knife ; leaving in her hands pure snowballs ; 
which, as fast as they were done, she set swimming in the clear water. 

In a dish near tne pan lay a heep of live shrimps, agitaung their innu- 
merable legs, and doubling up convulsively their speckled pellucid bodies . 
and among the sbrimps was a little sole, about the bigness of the palm o¢ 
your hand, which lay on its back and irom time to time gave a vehemen 
stragele. 

Wh n the girl raised her head I recognised her as my market-acquaiatance ; 
the pretty flower-girl who gave the rosebud to the mad-woman, ; 

I wonder to see Flora thus invading Pomona’s functions; aid inquired how 
she, a tlower-girl, eame to be going astray atier turnips ? ; ; 

‘tam doing my cousin Josephine’s work,’ she reptied, lauzhing. ‘ Josephine 
is a servant here, and has to work very hard. My work, minding flowers, is 
easy. So, when Joseph ne warts a holiday, [ come to take ber place.’ 

‘And the flowers, meanwhile ? said I, 

‘Oh! they do very well without minding, for one day,’ she replied, 

Just then the chef stirred a great bubbling pan of buticr, and made it frizle 
violently. 

At the same moment the litle sole happened to have a convulsion, and 
flung himself half over the edge of the dish. His hatf-beni posture seemed 
particularly uncomfortable ; so I took him up, and Jaid him @at on the iable. 

I was watching the Hiule gasping creature, divided between pity tor his 
misery, and admiration of the delicate pinkish hue that linged hisedges, when 
the flower-gir!, espying il, cried with a laugh— 

‘Ah! le petitdreie! v'la une bonne bouche! May Ihave it, Monsieur leg 
chet? 

The chef nodded?assent ; handed her his scissors; and pointed to the bub- 
bling pan of butter. ; 

The girl ok up the little fish; and, with the scissors, coolly cut off its taild 
then, while it struggled violenily, she clipped the tinted edges ail round; an 
lasily, laying it on the table, she set her finger and thump on its head and tail 
and with a knife made two deep cuts across its spine, She then dropped it 
still alive, into the boiling buuer. 

I stood aghast, gazing at her in horror. 

She groyed in the pan with a fork; and ina few moments breught it out 
on the prongs—crisp, rigid, curved—as its last agony had iett it. ; 

She took the little stiff corpse in her hand, and ate it; the pink fins sul 
strewn upon the iable. 

"The girl looked at we, witha smile, after she had munched her prey. Ugh! 
‘twas a repulsive, stony gaze,--a ghoulish smile; recaliing the hideous ap- 
parition of the shuddering, mutilated fish. 

So might the beautiful sarceress—the ‘ fair girl’ that ‘sang so sweetly to 
him in the dance’ have jvooked at Faust, when 

‘A red mouse in the middle of her singing 
Sprang {rom her mouth! 

Sd might have leered that other mocking enchantress, who made Pan % 
tune his lamentable pipe— 

‘ Singing how down the Vale of Menalus 
He pursued a maiden, and claspeda reed !’ 

But, ‘Gods and map, we are all deluded thus!’—happy, if never awakene 

from deeper dreams, by ruder disenchantments! 














THE LAMMAS TIDE. 
A SCOTCH TALE. 

Among the country people, but especially among the inhabitants of an im 
land and mountainous region, the sea zs looked upon with creat awe and ven- 
eration; and, at a particular season of the year, when the tides are at their 
extreme height, the waters of the ocean are conceived to possess peculiar 
sabative and medicinal virtues. 

This occurs about the beginning of August, when a cencral annual festival 
is held throughout the couniry, in order to pay a visit to the sea side Before 
the day arrives, there is a busy night of preparation; old and young, male 
and female, are all on the alert, and, long before the suinmer sun has looked 
through the grey clouds of the morning, the roads and tracks of the mountains 
and valleys are filled with pilgrims, on toot, and on borscs, and in carts, all 
well provided with viands to regale themselves throughout the journey. 

Such a fesiival is eagerly loowed forward to by school boys, and, of course, 
it forms a regular play day to master and scholar. I have a pleasure on all 
occasions in mingling with my fellow men, both in :heir joys and sorrows; 
and not unfrequently have I joined the eager crowd, and travelled many a 
long mile to look vpon the mighty deep with all its wonders. One such visit 
o! this kind now occurs to my recollection. 

1 had started on a beautiful summer morving with the first peep of dawn, 
and so soft and soothing and grateful was the breath ef nalure around me, 
that I slid into a labyrinth of pleasing thoughts, whieh becuiled the time so 
insensibly, that I hac almost arrived at the place of cestination before i 
thought 1 possible I had travelled many miles. As | passed through the 
little fishing village which stands on the height overluoking the ocean, the first 
person | met was Meg Jaffray, who is in the habit of meking a weekly visit 
to our parish with her creel tull of haddocks, which sic regularly gets ex- 
changed for meal, butter, cr other goods in kind. She now tound herself, as 
the saying is, on Ler * ain midden-head,’ and in revenge for the many taunt- 
ings she is in the custom of receiving from the inhabitants of the mcuntains 
about her seafaring notions and dialect, and her ignorance of horses, cows, 
and every other raral and agricultural object, she seemed resvlved to become 
the assailant in her turn, 

Whenever she cast her eyes on me, advancing, she began chaunting the 
old rhyme:— 





‘A Highland laddie spiert at me, 
Grow there any strawberries in the sea? 
1 answered him baith sharp and shiill— 
Grow there ony dulse in the Highland hiil? 


‘Aweel, Dominie, sae ye ha’e come amang a’ the rest o’ the !ag taggery to 
see our bonny bit mill dam here ; but tak’ tent 0’ yoursel’: ye and mony ithers 
may rue the day that ye cam’ to play wi’ the Jion in his wrath, or rouse the 
taem o’ the leviathan o’ the deep ’ 

L replied to her heedlessly, with some common-place observation, and was 
passing on my way, telling her to take no coacern, for there was nothing to 
lear. 

‘ Ay, but there is something to fear,’ said the carlin, springing forward o 
the middle of the road, and holding out her sinewy and weather-beaten arm 
in a prophetic manner; ‘there is muckle to fear, and thet ye shall see betore 
a’ be done. It was na’ for nought that, as I looked out at ihe window here 
this morning, I saw the white lady pacing backward and forward upon the 
bare black rock o’ the skelly. 1 was terrified, and ran round and tauld the 
men on no account to venture out wi’ the boats this day, cr good would na’ 
come o’ it, but muckle dool—for never ha’e I seen the white lady but some- 
thing bad happened belore night ta’.’ 

I could not help smiling at the ravings of the enthusiast, and with difficulty 
pushing her aside, and getting quit of her interruptions, 1 proceeded onwards, 
descending among the steep rocks by a narrow foot path to the sea side. 

The morning had now advanced within some hours of mid day—the sun 
shone out in all bis brightness and beauty—the green sparkling ocean first 
met my eye, and everything around was full of granaeur and novelty. The 
round sweeping semicircular bay sloping gradually in a descent of green 
turf, intermixed with the sea pink blossoms and yellow clover, terminated ina 
smooth expanse ol yellow sand, raised up in gentle farrows by che undulating 
of the ocean. The sea was fat back, leaving bare the huge rocks of fantastic 
shapes, with their singular coverings of pink corals, and cark brown seaweed. 
Among the rocks, and along the sands, and or. the steepest brows of the over- 
hanging ridge, thronged multitudes of nen, women, and chikiren. Some sat 
in groups, reposing on the grassy sides of the decliviiy, where were turned 
out the horses to feed, and the carts stood unyoked. Others ranged the pebbly 
shore, collecting culious shells and sea relics. Some sat on rocks, bathing 
their Jimbs in the waters of the deep, and others searched the caverns and 
chasms for sea animals, and dulse, and other marine vegetables, 

From the middie of the rising ground there issued a Clear spring of water, 
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which was tormed into a well that had long borne the fame of great virtues 
in many diseases and afilictions. Here a numerous company of all ages 
were assembled. Some carried their young infants to dip them in the spring, 
to insure future heal'h and happiness ; others bathed their shrunken and rheu- 
matic limbs, while the feeble and deciining drank sweet draugits of the crys- 
ta. spring, flattering themselves that health and renewed spirits awaited them 
afterwards ; 

The well in old times had been patronized by some holy saiat, and, ia ac- 
eordance with ancient customs, mauy offerings were on this occasion left at 
the shrine. Small pieces of coin, buttons, curious pebbles, pieces of silk, and 
even the humble offering of a pin, were alldeposited around,—the water being 
thought ineflicucious uniess some such offering were presented, , 

Many were there why had now for the first time cast their eyes on the mighty 
ocean, that vast and boundless space of waters of which they had heard so 
much, but which, in vastuess and strangeness, far surpassed their wonderful 
imaginings. 

They gazed upon the rocks towering in fantastic shapes of castles, and 
torrets, and fortresses, and dim and hollow caverns. ‘Then the wide expanse 
of green waters met their astonished eye—sparkling brightly in the sun, with 
now and then the shadows of the light clouds passing slowly along, with the 
sea-Lirds screaming and fluttering above, or diving down and sporting with 
the white ripple of the waves. But, above all, the ships spreading out their 
white sails to the breeze, and gliding along like living creatures oa the deep, 
raised their utmost wonder and astonishment. They watched them as they 
passed near with all their sails and rigging, and their imprisoned inmates 
passing to and fro; and when they skimmed away into the far receding dis- 
tance, till they vanished out of sight, their thoughts were still with them even 
to foreign lands, and through all the dangers and difliculties of ihe deep. 

Thus pursving their various pastimes, hours passed away uanoticed by 
the various scatiered groups, till at last, tired of their pursuits, and the tide 
gtadually approaching farther and farther up the sauds, they leave the beach, 
and think of making preparations for their return howewards. 

Parties now bezgan to congregate together, and to look around that none | 
of their nuraber be absent. 

Two were found to be missing from a group of companions—a lover and 
his mistress, who had retired from the others inthe early part of the morning; 
ant on looking out for them they were perceived seated on the point of a ter 
projecting and now insulated rock. Eagaged in conversation, they had al- 
lowed the hours to elapse without heeding the time or the approaching waters, 
which had gradually surrounded them. But now aioused to a sense of their 
situation by the repeated and loud shouts of their companions from the shore, 
they loolsed around and became in some degree alarmed at their danger. The 
current of the reiurning tide was now at its height, andevery wave and swell 
of the sea now made a decided encroachment, and became every moment more 
threatening. The agitation among the spectators on shore, especially those 
who knew something of the nature of the tides, became great; they came 
downwards trom the heights, and awaited with anxious expectation, and were 
loud in their directions and entreaties to the two prisoners to delay not a mo- 
ment ia leaving tieir perilous situation, The young couple were now seen 
making their way with difficully over the ledge of rocks yet above the water, 
and when they came to the brink and saw the large space of water between 
them and ihe shore, they paused for a moment in consternation. But looking 
back to the angry waves which came, beating and lashing in from behind, 
and, perhaps, deceived by the clear transparency of the water before them, 
showing the botiom not so deep as in reality it was, they soon determined on 
making for the shore. ‘The first plunge which they made hand in hand into 
the water, was, however, far beyond their depth; they were off their feet in a 
moment, and now commenced their deadly struggle with the overwhelming 
element. [leart-piercing shrieks and screams were utered as they clung \0- 
gether in each other's arms, but soon these were stifled amid the bubbling of 
the waters; their dry clothes kept them floating for a few seconds, especially 
the female, but at length they filled full of moisture, and down she sunk, and 
nothing was seen, but twice her bare arm raised above the tide in a convulsive 
struggle. 

‘he whole muttitade of people crowd around the shore, and scream and 
run abont in franuedespair. So near were the unfortunate sufferers, that 
many ran into ihe water, and vainly endeavoured to stretch forth the helpiny 
hand; some of the most desperate even attempt to 1each beyond their depth, 
and are only restrained by their more prudent companions. 

At last a stoutathletie man is seen making all speed towards the shore, his 
half military jacket and dress pointing him out as a soldier, well known to 
many; the multitude make way for him on every side, and he fearlessly 
dashes into the water. A few vigorous strokes of swimming bring him within 
reach of the young man, now quite exhausted, and swirling about like a sea- 
weed at the merey of the eddy ; he seizeshold of him, and drags him to the 
shore with one hand, and having delivered him to the nearest on the beach, he 
proceeds a second time to the spot where the female had sunk. By means of 
the assistance of a rope pow thrown from the shore, he succeeds in diving 
and fixing it to the body, which is dragged ashore, amid the most intense anx 
iety of the spectators. Both bodies are laid upon the beach, and every means 


are used to restore animation. With one they succeeded ; but the vital spark | 


had fled trom the breast of the young woman, never to be restored. 

There she lay, swetched out upon the sandy hillock, a touching spectacle 
to the awe-struck crowd, even yet fair and beautiful in death, with her long 
flowing and drooping hair spread dishevelied over her white bosom; and 
round her neck was recognized by many youthfal companions, a blue riband 
known to have been presented by her lover that very morning as a pledge ot 
his affection. 

Reason now returned in some measure tothe young man, but when he lool- 
ed up and beSeld his lifeless companion, a scream of horror was uttered by 
him and it was deemed advisable to remove him to a neighbouring cottage, 
where he was !aid upon a bea, and ultimately recovered. It was a melan- 
choly sight to see the cart containing the corpse of the unfortanate female, 
winding slowly upthiough the fishing village on the road homewards, altend- 
ed by the weeping sisters of the deceased, and other relatives and friends, 
Here { remarked, too, among the crowd, my old friend of the morning, Meg 
Jaffray, who, doubtless, from this singular coincidence of prophecy fulfilled, 
would be more disposed to put implicit confidence in what seemed to her dis- 
turbed vision supernatural appearances. Even the aspect of the day now 
changed: dark clouds were seen rising out of the deep, the wind blew hollow 
and hoarse, the sea lashed more fiercely and threateningly its swelling waves 
upon the rocky beach, and seemed to the minds ofthe griet-struck and dejected 
spectators as if it gloried and exalted in the late ruthless deed, and triumphed 
over its innocent victim. ‘The shores are soon completely cleared, not even 
a single loiterer is left behind; and we all take our sorrowtul course home- 
ward, grieved thata day which dawned with such promises of happiness and 
delig&i, should have closed so inauspiciously. 


———_— 
THE STATE MURDER--A TALE.* 


THE TRAVELLERS. 

Ir wasa lovely day. Count Louis de St. Julien was travelling on foot, 
with knapsack on his bac«, on the road from Lyons to Avignon. In spite of 
his tille—and Le had just claims to it, being descended from one o° the best 
families of his province—the young count’s toilet was more than modest, it 
= meagre; aud his feet were blistered beneath the heavy leather of his dirty 
0018, 

educated in che country by a good and pions cure, Louis had a great recii- 
tude of principle, and considerable talents, which had been cultivated suffici- 
ently for him to aspire to the employment of a librarian or private secretary 
to some influential person. He was not without good qualities, even virtues; 
he had also maay delects, though none could be christened vices. [le was 
good and romantic, but proud and timed, that is to say, susceptible and sus- 
picious, as all meu without experience of life and without knowledge of the 
world. So inuch for the moral, His person was still more unexceptionable, 
His eyes of « deep and dreamy blue; his hair black; his teeth white and 
regular; his hands small, delicate, and aristocratic, 

“Bat how came he to be travelling on foot 2” demands the reader. 

This was apparently because he had no other choice, his means not per- 
mittiog him to travel by the coach. Whither was he going? lie knew not 
himself, ‘I'he past and the fucare might for him be resumed in a few words, 
He came fiona. the sad land of realities, and endeavoured to plunge Limself at 
hazard in the joyous dream-land of chimera! 

ile had bravely supporied, during the eight days he had been journeying, 
fatigue, the sun, the dust, bad inns, and the insurmountable terror which 
tcavels always sad and silent at the heelsof one without resources, But now 
overcome by the fatigue he seated himself on the hedge side, near a farm- 
nouse, wheve had recently been established a relay tor post-horses. 

Tic sat ior some time in delicious silence, inhaling the fragrance of the 
new-mown hay, listening ‘o the distant melody of birds, and tracing fantas- 
tie izures on the dust collected on his boots, or driving his stick into the soft 
grassy bank. Ilis reveries were disturbed by the noise of carriage-wh els; 
he looked up, atid saw winding up the road a handsome berline, followed by 
two post-c!iices, whirling along attended with a cloud of dust. ‘ 

* "Phe tale we here publish 1s an adaptation and abridgment of George 
Sand’s charming novel, Ze Secretaire Intime, which is not defaced by any of 
‘hose faulis usually so offensive to English tastes, tt has been, however, 
deemed necessary to soften the colouring of one or two scenes, and to omit 
others as supertluous. By this means the female reader is enabled to enjoy a 
novel of the c»lebrated George Sand, without danger and without distrast— 
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St. Julien thought he would mount behind the last of these carriages: but 
he had not long been comfortably seated there before the experienced eye of 
the postilion detected his presence, from the shadow which accompanied the 
shadow of the cariiage on the white dust of the road. He stopped at once 
and insolently ordered St. Julien to dismount. St. Julien did so, and addressed 
the persons whv were inside the carriage, imagining, in his naive eonfidence, 
that his request to accompany them could only be rejected by a postition ; 
but the persons who oecupied the chaise were a major-domo and a lady’s 
companion, persons essentially insolent and supercilious by condition, They 
refused with impertinence. ‘“ You are nothing but insolent lackeys'” replied 
St. Julien, irvitated at their tone far more than at their refusal; “and one 
sees that you were born to ride behind the carriages of gentlemen !” 

He spoke loudly, the road was mountainous, and the sounds of St. Julien's 
and the postilion’s voices reached the lady who occupied the berline which 
was a few paces inadvance. She leaned out of the window to observe what 
was passing, and St. Julien saw, with a strange emotion, the most lovely fe- 
ma-e bust he had ever imagined; but ne had only time for an admiring 
glance, for, as soon as she cast her eyes towards him, he blushed and looked 
down, {ft was then that this lovely woman, addressing the postilions in a 
deep contr’alto voice, and with a foreigt accent, reprimand-d them severely, 
and called the young traveller to Ler with a kind familiarity, 

‘ Viensca, mon enfant! mount on the seat of my carriace; all I beg of you 
is, to allow a bit of space as large as your hand for my white greyhound, on 
- loot-board. Quick! reserve compliments and reverences for another day. 

a! 

St. Julien did not wait to be invited twice; and, breathless with emotion, 
delight, and fatigue, he climbed to the seat, and took the little greyhound on his 
knees, The carriage whirled rapidly away. 

When they stopped to change horses St. Julien descended, fearing lest he 
should be abusing the permission accorded him; and, mixing with the postil- 
ions, horses, beggars, dogs, chickens, ducks, and harness, which were all 
around, he was able to contemplate, at leisure, his beautiful benefactress. She 
paid no attentionto him, but scolded her lackeys aud postilions one afier the 
otherin a tone half angry halt jovial. 


THE PRINCESS CAVALCANTL 


The person St. Julien contemplated with such admiration was the Princess 
Quintilia Cavalcanti. Tall, well moulded, with large and finely cut shoulders, 
a white throat, and superb bust, her at\itudes were at once cavalier and majes- 
tic. She appeared thirty years of age; but, in reality, she was only five-and 
twenty. She worean air of care and fatigue; but her paleness, together with 
her thin cheeks, and the half circle of a faint blush tiage under her lafge dark 
eyes, gave an appearance of pensive williulness, striking intelligence, and 
melancholy firmness, to her face—a face which, ia its lineal purity, rivalled 
the antique cameos. 

he richness and coquetry of her costume astonished St. Julien as much 
2s her manners. She seemed very lively and extremely good-natured, and 
she had a ‘hand open as day to melting charity.’ Two other persons were 
also in the carriage with her; but he was so much absorbed by her, that he 
had no time to notice them. 

As they were about to start, she again leaned out of the window, and per- 
ceived St. Julien, who approached her, raising his hat, to offer her his thanks. 
He did not think of daring to renew his request for a seat, butshe anticipated 
his wish. 

‘ Well,’ she said, ‘do you end vour journey here 2? 

‘No, madame, I am going to Avignon—but—but I feared : 

‘Well, well,’ she interrupted, in her deep, sonorous voice, ‘I will conduct 
yeu there before night. Now, then, mount!’ 

Lle obeyed this brusque order, and the carriage departed, Jae was frequent- 
ly tempted during the journey to look round and enioy the sight of her beauty, 
but he had not the courage, £0 contented himself with caressing her greyhound 
in a most affectionate manner’ It was hers! Atevery relay he descended 
to listen to her voice, contemplate her beauty, and wonJer at her manners. 
Ife observed in her the most singular mixture of imperiousness, and easy, 
joyous good nature, which puzzled him extremely. Ete cid not dare to ques- 
tion her attendants, and anxiously debated within himself what and who she 
could be. Was she a queen, or a courtesan ? and yet what did it matter? had 
she not been kind to him, and could it matter who the woman was whom he 
had seen to-day for the first time, and would see no more the morrow ? 

While he was thus questioning appearances, the carriage entered Avignon, 
and stopped at the principal inn; and here the weight of doubt was removed 
from his mind by the host hastening to the door of the carriage, which he 
opened with profound reverence, saying, ‘I expected your bighness, and hope 
your highness will be satisfied with the preparations.’ 

‘Thus were dispelled all his doubts, and St. Julien jumped down with much 
more satisfaction, now that he was convinced of the rank of his new acquaint- 
ance; so satisfied, indeed, was he, that he resolved upon the first folly he had 
committed since he had commenced his journey. Instead of seeking, as cus- 
tomary, a cheap obscure resting-place for the night in one of the suburbs, he 
demanded a room in the same hotel as the princess, in order that he might 
see her once more, were it only for an insiant, though he risked spending more 
money in one day than he had done during his voyage. As he was supposed 
to be attached to the suite of the princess, he met with nothing but extreme 
civility, and wasshown to a room, where he arranged his toilet in the best 
manner he was able; that finished, he walked out into the courtyard, and seat- 
ed himself upon a bench, under the vague impression that he should see her 
once again, 

His desire was shortly gratified. ‘The windows on the balcony above were 
opened, and two servants brought out a fauteuil and a stool, and placed them 
on the terrace balcony. The princess herself shorily appeared, accompanied 
by a lite shrivelled old man, who read aloud to her the Italian newspapers, 
while she lounged on the fauteuil. A pretty attendant, whom, from the ele- 
gance of her costume, St. Julien nisiook for a countess at Jeast, offered the 
princess her chocolate, and conversed with her in a gay, familiar tone. 

The princess at length espied St. Julien, and, turning to her attendant, said, 
‘Gine:ta, is not that the boy we picked up on the road this morning ? 

‘Yes, highness.’ 

‘ He has changed his dress, then? 

‘[tseems so, highness.’ 

* He lodges here ? 

‘Apparently, highness.’ 

‘Fetch me my lorgnen.’ 

The attendant disappeared, and quickly returned with the glasses, The 
princess regarded St. Julien attentively. He was, as we have said, very hand- 
some; and his face, pale with fatigue and chagrin, was fall of languor and 
tenderness. The princess, haviog satisfied her curiosity, returned the lorgnon 
to Ginetta, saying, ‘ Non e troppo brutto !—e bello assai!’ 

Then sudienly resuming the lorgnon, she contemplated him again, and this 
time for a longer period. 

St. Julien was not en grande toilette; he had taken from his knapsack a 
blouse made of coarse linen, a fine while shirt, and white pantaloon; but this 
blouse, tightened in at the waist, set oT his slender, delicate form; and his 
open shirt revealed a neck as white as snow, nestling amidst the dark luxu- 
riance of his bair. 

* Now that he is no longer covered with dust,’ said Ginetta, ‘he has quite 
the air of a gentleman.’ 

‘Humph!’ replied the princess; ‘some poor student, I suppcese !’ 

St. Julien could not hear what they said, but he plainly saw that they were 
talking of him, for they never troubled themselves to conceal it. He was not 
a little piqued to find himself almost pointed at; as it they imagined that it 
was impossible for them to commit a radeness in so doing, To escape trom 
this impertinent curiosity he strojled into the hotel. 

He had not been long seated at the table-d’hote, when he felt himself gen- 
tly tapped upon the shoulder, and, turning round, he saw the shrivelled features 
of the little abhé, who had been reading to the princess on the balcony. The 
abbé drew him aside, and overwhelming him with obsequious reverences 
and compliments, asked him if he would sup with Her Serene Highness the 
Princess Cavalcanti. St. Jutien fancied there was some irony beneath this 
obsequionsness, sv he replied coldly, ‘Certainly, when she does me the honour 
to invite me.’ 

‘It is a commission to that effect that | am charged with,’ replied the abbe, 
bowing to the ground. 

‘Pardon me,’ replied St. Julien, who now fancied the princess herself was, 
perhaps, meaning to quiz him, ‘that is not suiflicient invitation. Between 
persons of our rank, the princess well knows that an abbé is not the fitting 
ambassador. [| willlisien Oniy to a person of consequence, or else I must re- 
ceive a letter signed by the hand of the princess herself.’ 

The Abbé made no objection to this singular pretension; his face expressed 
no sort of opinion on the negotiation he was fulfilling; and, bowing humbly, 
he retired, saying that he would bear the message to her highness. 

St. Julien reseated himselt, completely satisfied with having frustrated the 
facetious mystification which bad been erdeavoured to be eroployed with 
him, and was musing on the impertinence of the great, when the name of 
Cavaleanti, pronounced at the oiher end of the table, struck upon his ears. 
Addressing a comiis-voyageur at his side, he asked him who was the Prin- 
cess Cavalcanii. 

$6 sah,” said the commis-vovageur, caressing his bir nde moustavhios, 
twirling their points, and assuming the disdaintul air of a man who has 
nothing new to learn—“ bah! the Princess Cavalcanti? I care jittle tor ber! 
4 princess just like a thousand others! ltalians by race, crossed with the 
German. She was rich, and they forced herto marry Lt don’t know which 
litle Austrian princeling, who consented for the sake of her furtune to let her 


















yd herown name. Such things are frequent in Italy ; 1 know the country 
as { do my own. The princess comes from Paris cn her way to the Staes 
It isa Sclavonic principality, which brings about a million :ental. Bah! 
what's that?’ We have amongst our commercial men many finer fortunes 
than that, which make less show.” 

* Bat do you know any thing respecting her character?” asked St. Julien. 
__ “Her character!” replied the commis-voyageur, io a tone of contemptuous 
irony, “ what do you want with her character ?” 

St. Julien Was about to reply, when he was again tapped upon the should 
der, aud th s time by the jandlord, whe requested him to step out of the room 
with him. A long altercation then ensued between them, the landlord being 
both alarmed and amszed at St. Julien’s impertinence in refusing to sup with 
the princess, and he, in his turn, annoyed at the obstinacy with which the 
farce was kept up; but, in the end, he was over-persuaded by the landlord, 
and told him to present his excuses to the princess, and inform her that he 
was at her orders, determining m his own mind to have his revenge if he saw 
ihe farce proceeding to exiremities, 

THE SUPPER, 

On entering the apartment of the princess, St. Julien recovered his presence 
of mind; in the anteroom, by a movement of natural coquetry, he had t- 
ened the band round his waist, passed his fingers cheongh his hair, and then 
felt himself quite prepared to sit down in his blouse to supper with ber serene 
highness—whether she were, in truth, a princess or an actress. 

She was standing amidst her travelling companions, and talking familiarly 
te them; as she saw St. Julien, she approached him, saying, “Allons, mon- 
sier! you need entreatics to make you sit down to the same table with us. 
Do you fear jest you should compromise your genealogy? Remember, mon- 
sieur, that there is ro family which has not had its commencement, and even 
your own 38 ; 

“ Mine, madam,” interrupted he, with the utmost sans facon, “ dates from 
the year 1107!” 1 

The princess, who had no idea of his suspicions, burst into a loud laug' 
The joyous Ginetta did the same; and the abbé, seeing the princess laugh, 
laughed also, thongh without knowing why. The only one who tuok no part 
in the gaiety was an officer, all beard and braid, who looked at St. Julien 
with great fercciiy. St. Julien misinterpreted this laughter, and fancied he 
saw them interchange Jooks of intelligence. 

« 3 Jlons, mettons-nous a table,” said the princess, seeing the soup smoking, 
“and, having satisfied our hunger, we will beg Monsieur to recount the ex- 
ploits of his ancestors.” ; 

St. Julien seated himse!t, and partook of their supper, with an assurance 
that verged upon insolence; had he been less well bred ne would have been 
insupportable, as his suspicions of theirintention of mocking him caused him 
to assume an air of braving their ridicule; but his breeding, as a gentieman, 
softened the angularities of manner which would necessarily have been visi- 
ble in another. If fam really sepping with a princess, he thought, there can 
be no great narm in ii, for here als sit the persons she has treated all day 
long, as if they were her iackeys. 

The princess, indeed, was aceustomed, during her voyages, to allow her 
principal atiendsnts to take their meals with her: the abbé, who was her 
secretary; the reacer, a silent duenna, who carved the game; the intendant ; 
and her favourite Ginetta. ‘Two other servants, of an inferior rank, waited 
at table, and two mere helped the landlord in p!acing the dishes on the table. 

“She is, at least, the mistress of some prince,” said St. Julien to himself. 
“She is handsome enough, certainly ;” and he looked at her again, though he 
felt uncomfortable at the idea. : 

She was, in truth, admirably beautiful, seen by the pale light of the ean- 
dles: the colour of her skin, which had an Italian tinge of the olive came 
the day, became in the evening exquisitely white. As the supper advanc 
her eyes spariled, her conversation became more animated and spirituelle ; 
but, with the exc2ption of Ginetta, who, as a spoiled child, popped in her 
remarks with the atmost license, and aped the airs and tone of her mistress, 
all the other guests were dull enough. St. Julien, however, fascinated by her 
beauty, her wit and animation, joined the princess freely in conversation, 
differed from her with polite firmness, hazarded a bon-mot, related some 
amusing anecdotes, and finished, by enteriog into a grave philosophical dis- 
cussion with her, i 

At the age of 'wenty, one passes rapidly from contempt to enthusiasm, as 
from enthusizsm to contempt, We are so inclined to judge favourably of 
men, that, on their first exhibition of wisdom, we exaggerate the reparation 
of previous contempt, and deem them as cleveras they had before been deem- 
ed absurd. St. Julien, sirack with the great good sense which the princess 
employed in their discussion, was nearly falling into this excess of reparation, 
although he, at times, believed that all was but a cleverly executed farce at 
his expense. 

The supper finished, the male attendants demanded if her highness had any 
commands, and, receiving a negative, retired, St. Julien was about to follow 
their example, but she begged him to remain, as his conversatiun interested 

er. 
: He trembled from head to foot. A feeling of repugnance, which amounted 
to horror, overcame him, at the idea, which then flashed across him, that a 
woman of so exalted a rank was given to la galanterie. He thought sucha 
woman more hateful! because more to be feared, surrounded as she was, with 
so many means of seduction. He gazed at her fixedly for some moments, 
and stood at the door in an attitude at once haughty and indignant. 

The princess appeared not to notice him; but, making a sign to Ginetta, 
she handed Miss White, her reader, a portly octavo volume. Ginetta quickly 
brought in a small portable toilet-tatle, of exquisite workmanship. Shedrew 
out of a velvet bag an immense tortoise-shell comb, inlaid with gold, and, 
detaching the silken band that bound up the luxuriant tresses of her mistress, 
began to comb them in a coqueiish way, which seemed to have no other end 
than that of showing St. Julien the splendid hair she —— with. He was 
quite ravished with its beauty, enveloping her almost like a cloak o* the most 
lovely raven black; and, as ke saw Ginetta winding the golden comb through 
its luxuriance, now making itdance upon her shoulders, now helding it up 
in the air, and hiding the comb in its thick tresses, he could compare the 
princess to nothing but the vision of adream, He gradually, unconsciously, 
sank into the chair, and contemplated her in breathless silence. ; 

Ali this while, Miss White read aloud, and the princess took off her rings, 
and seemed to pay no attention to the reading. It was a German work, and 
St. Julien understood no syllable of it. ye 

“ Fanciullo,” said the princess, without raising her eyes towards him, ‘do 
you understand this book ?” J 
” “Not a word, madame ; it is in a language I know nothing of.” 

The reading was stopped. In a few minutes St. Julien was deep in an 
enthusiastic discourse upon philosophy, and had to stand the clear. logical, 
but gentle criticism of this extraordinary princess, who had completely re- 
nounced her half:petulant, half-mocking manner, and was entirely serious. 
For full halt an hour did this delicious conversation prolong itself and St. 
Julien was intoxicated with delight. 

“Miss White, you may retire,” said the princess. + 

St. Julien was again disenchanted-—again his worst suspicions awoke.— 
He saw, with terror, that the decisive moment was approaching ; and he 
thought of the ludicrous figure he would make in rejecting the advances of 
one of the most lovely women in the world; though determined to reject 
them, cost him what it might. : . 

« Buona sera, mio caro fanciullo,” said she at length, with perfect ease, “ L 
suppose you must want repose, and I feel rather sleepy myself. Notihat your 
conversation is made to send one to sleep: on the contrary, it has been very 
pleasing, and I should be giad to renew it on another occasiou. If your route 
happens to accord with \ ae I would offer you a place in my carriage.— 
Whither are you going ?” ; 

“T know nits | am an adventurer, without fortune, and witheut a home ; 
but, however miserable my lot may be, [ can never consent to be a burthen 

on any one.” 
eRe F talioves but between persons who respect each other, there can be 
an interchange of services, profitable and honourable to both. You have 
talents: I want the talents of others; we can be useful to each other. Come 
and sce me to-morrow ; perbaps we need Lot so soon separate after having so 
soon understood each other.” . 

She held out her hand to hi, and pressed his with the familiarity of a young 
man: there was neither affrontery nor afiection in it: she was neither coarse 
nor aflectedly condescending: a pressure that at once refuted all St. Julien’s 
suspicions ; and, as he heard the door belted after him, he said— 

“Bah! L wasa fool—a downright fool! The Princess Cavalcanti is the 
most lovely, the most noble, the most admirable of women!” 


THE STRANGER. 

St. Julien awoke the next morning with an impression that all the events 
of the preceding day had been those of a dream ; but, as he looked round the 
room, rubbed his eyes, and recalled all that had occurred, he hastened with 
his toilet, and presented himsell before the princess, his heart full of hope 
and his miad purged of all the suspizions which had tormented him the even- 
ing before. Efe was received with great kindness, and, after a }ittle conver. 
sation, the princess proposed to him the situation of ber psivate secretary, 
which St. Julien aeceped, on being assured that he would have to wear n 
sort of livery, nor would he, in any way, be considered asa servant. 

The major-domo here approached Sr. Julien, and informed him that they 
were about to depait. The princess -bortly appeared with Ginetta. 


ST. JULIEN IS INSTALLED, 
Arrived at her pa'ace, Quintilia was +0 overwhelmed with reverences and 
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€ompliments, that she had not time to think of installing her new secretary ; 


and, when he wished to retire to his room, the valets, measuring their res- 
t by the magnificence ef his attire, sent him to a wretched antechamber, 


not fit for one of themselves. St. Julien made nv remark. He was exces- 
sively fatigued, and threw himself upon his bed, with a grateful sense of con. 
and slept profoundly. ; 
he next morning he was awakened by Ginetta. 

* Count, you are ill lodged here. Her highness is not aware of it, but, as 
she had no time yesierday, she begs you will wail here for a day or two, to 
take here your repasts, and to go out as little as possible ; above all, to speak 
to nobody, and to rest assured that she is preparing an apartment worthy \o 

ive you.’ 
weaving executed her commission, Ginetta left him to his reflections. These 
‘were interrupted by the appearance of an old valet with his meals, and with 
some books sent him by the princess. ; 

On the evening of the third day, he began to grow impatient at his con- 
finement ; but, just es midnight sounded trom the clock, he heard the light step 
of a woman approaching his door, and presently Ginetta appeared with a 

from the princess to conduct him to his new apariment. ” 

He followed her across the palace, and they arrived at a door which she 
opened with a key, fastened to her girdle. 

‘Here is your apartment. The princess wili let you know at what hour 
she can see you, A servant will answer your bell. Good night! good 
night!’ 

pre drawled out the good night, and threw a very equivocal look into her 

which puzzied St. Julien, as to whether it was the sportive malice of a 
girl, or the alluring raillery of a coquetie. He walked into his room, confused 
with various thoughts, and somewhat suspicious that he was acting the part 
of a consummate coxcomb, believing every woman had some design upon 


His apartment was furnished in the most exquisite taste ; and still more flat- 
tering was the evident reference to his own tastes exhibited on all sides. The 
engravings that adorned the walls were of such pictures as he had spoken of 
with euthusiasm during the journey; the books gracing the table and book- 
case were those of authors he had admired, or on subjecis he had discoursed 
about ; and, above all, there was a Bible open at the very psalin tha! he had 
more than once quoted in their conversations. : 

The idea that tnis was the delicate flatiery ut friendship uransported him 
with delight; the idea that it was the insidious flattery of a coquette made him 
tremble with disgust. He thought ot her beauty, her goodness, her enthusiasm, 
her intellect, and of the love her followers all bore her: but then he thought 
of Lucioli; the suspicious freedom of her opinions, tormented him with con- 
stant suspicion, in the midst of which he tell asleep. 

The next morning he rang the bell, and, to his surprise, it was answered 

by a little page, of about sixteen, but so slight and delicate, that he did not 
seem to be more thantwelve. Eis physiognomy was handsome, varied, joyous, 
petulant, and bold; his costume theatrical, but becoming, and, with his blonde 
hair curled upon his shoulders, he realised the very idea of a handsome inti- 
guing page, and mad-cap spoiled child. St. Julien had seen him on his ar- 
rival, 

‘ Ah, is it you, Galeotto? he said. 

‘It is I, Signor Conte,’ replied Galeotto, with haughtiness. ‘The princess 
has placed me at your orders; but understand me, you must not forget that 
my name is Galeotto degli Stratigipoli, the descendant of princes. | am your 
equal in all things. If poverty has made me an adventurer, it can never make 
mea valet. Know, therefure, Signor Conte Giuliano, that I am bere a friend 
and acompanion. 1 obey the Princess: I would serve her on bended knees 
—because she is a woman—and beautiful. But youl can only consent to 
oblige—are you satisfied ? 

‘I have no need of a servant, but greatneed of afriend. You see how haz- 
ard has favoured me by sending you.’ 

Galeoito held out his hand to him. ‘ Her highness told me we should be 
brothers, She wishes that neither of us should need lackeys.’ 

‘Young as we are, we have no need of assistance, but of society and ad- 
vice—you need not be over liberal with the latter, however!’ 

‘ But, if 1 am to be elder brother, I must bestow advice ’ 

* Good : but f, being a spoiled child, must despise it! To continue my ex- 
planation, our apartments are next to each other, and my bell will order yon, 
as yours orders me,’ 

ethen assisted St. Julien in his toilet, which was a matter of some im- 
portance, as the princess had provided a new and elegant costume for him, 
not so theatrical as ihatof the page, but still in its very picturesqueness great- 
ly removed from the ordinary dress to which he had been accustomed. He 
had scarcely finished before the bell rang, and summoned themto the presence 
of the priucess, 


SUSPICIONS STILL ALIVE, 


Quintilia was reclining on a sumptuous ottoman, smoking latakié in a long 
chiboque covered with precious stones. She was dressed in the Greek cos- 
tume, which she preferred above all others, and looked most ravishing in it. 
Rich Indian stuffs, with flowers exquisitely woven on white ground, were 
bordered with precious stones; and diamonds sparkled on her shoulders 
andarms. Her littie cap was of blue velvet, embroidered with rare pearls, 
eo was placed jauntily upon her raven hair. A rich poniard glittered at her 
side. 

Leaning upon her elbow, and enveloping herself in the odorons clouds of 
latakie, wit her eyes half closed, the princess seemed plunged in one of those 
dreamy ecstasies which the !uxurious people of the Levant know so wellhow 
toenjoy. Ginetta prepared her coffee, and Galeotto refilled her pipe, which 
she handed him with a careless air, after having given him a friendly nod. 
St. Julien remained at the otaer end of the room inadmiration, but singularly 
embarrassed what to do with himself. 

Quintilia, puffing aside the opal cloud that floated around her, at length dis- 
tinguished her secretary. 

* Ah, is that you, Giuliano ?’ she said, holding out to him her hand. ‘ Well, 
how do you like — apartment? Have I been a tolerable factotum ?’ 

St. Julian could onty stammer his thanks. 

The princess then handed her chibouque to the page, and, as he stooped to 
receive it, kissed him indolently on the forehead. This familiarity did not 
in the least disturb Galeotto, who seemed quite accustomed to play the part 
of a child; but it made the blood mount to St. Julien’s face. ; 

The hoar is now arrived for Quintilia to receive the homage of her courtiers 
for the first time since her return ; ana, passing a rich velvet pelisse, bordered 
with gold end costly fur, over her shoulders, she took St. Julian’s arm, and 
left the room, followed by the page, who took her fan of peacock’s plumes.— 
Ginetta, being a privileged person, mixed with three noble Austrian dames, 
who had the honoured oflice of appearing in public as the attendants of the 
princess. They were little pleased at finding a Venetian girl, ignobly born 
and of not very scrupulous conduct (they said), walk by their sides, and lift 
with them the train of the ducal mantle; but the wishes of the princess were 
absolute laws, She would rather have dismissed her dowagers than her 
favourite Ginetta. 

Having accepted the homage and flattery of her courtiers, Quintilia then 
Mgt to then her private secretary, the Count Louis de St. Julian. By 

er manuer and the tone of her voice, they saw that he was not to be literally 
the successor of the Abbé Scipione; and as his beauty warranted, in some 
measure, their suspicions, they at once concluded him to be the new lover of 
their princess, and overwhelmed him in consequence with protestations ot 
——2 and devouement. 

That day was celebrated the marriage of the aid-de-camp Lucioli with 
Miss White. [t was a matter of astonishment to St. Julien to see this hand- 
some young man wed a low-born and ignorant old maid; but this surprise 
was felt by him alone. ‘The duenna had golden charms. She had been richly 
dowered by the princess, and Lucioli was happy in being able to satisfy his 
Vanity in exhibiting an insolent splendour, and petty ostentation. 


CLARA VERNEY. 


A TALL, 


My parents, | believe, inherited nothing but an honest name, and a pretty 
ittle cottage, with its acreof land, in a small village in the southot Ireland, 
where i was born. ‘The infancy and childhoodof the poor are, unfortunately, 
too much alike ; croel oppression and want ofien attend their advent to a lile 
of woe, and cling tirm asthe ivy round their path in after years. 

When seven years old | was sent to the village school, and there first met 
Morgan O'Neil, justeichteen months my elder, anda poor friendless orphan. 
His mother died in giving him birth, and father he had none to call him child, 
although the seducer of his mother regularly paid a small pittance to an old 
woman in the parish for his support; and she had placed him, ill-clad and 
i!i-fed, at this school, to save herself some trouble, and to enable her the better 
to make a little profit out of the allowance of the poor boy’s parent, who had 
never seen his son. 

What a host of melancholy thoughts have since rushed through my brain 
then | have looked on his handsome and noble face! a man without a name 
degraded from the moment he breath of life ; not recognized by the law or 
the world’s law (which visits on the helpless babe and ensnared but ofien 
truely loving and faithful mother the sins of the base villain who has been 
the cause of all their wretchedness); wherever he urns, the hand-writing on 
the wall proclaims him a dastard ! 

From the day we met we became friends—such friends as children and 





never so well said as when we learnt them side by side, strolling along the 
village walks, or siiting in my father’s little arbour ‘ for Morgan soon became 
my visitor, and many a hearty meal has the then famished child received in 
our humble cottage. 

Years flew by, andl was fast changing from the playfuland romping 
girl to 

‘ A woman newly ripened ’ 


We met less frequently; he became an apprentice to a country cobbler 
(the meanest occupativn is always choseu for the unfortunate offspring of the 
licentious passions of the rich), and { worked with my mother to eke outa 
scanty subsistance. Still, inne sammer evenings, {rom a sympathy of tastes, 
or by accideut, perhaps, we not uncommonly wa lked the same road, and to 
gether admired the same wild scenery. Then we were happy. He had never- 
spoken Of love—sach love as woman is anxious to reciprocate, yet fears 10 have 
declared ; but we each well knew our hearis were united by a tie which torms 
and cere monies may render legal, but can never strengihen or make morc 
holy. Then, when the Sabbath canre round, and the week’s toil was over, 
we met in God’s own house: and after thanking hin for our spared lives, 
and all his heavenly goodness, went forth to admire our Maker in his works, 
and to pass the day he has set apart for ourrest in the innocent recreation 
such an appointment manifestly recognizzs. How Llooked forward to Sunday ! 
None but the poor, who earn their daily bread by hard work, can tell with 
what delight he Sabbath day is hailed by millions. It is almost the only 
mark which divides and distinguishes us fromthe brates which perish; apd 
yet, this last remaining privilege is sought to be abridged, if not entirely cut 
off, by the evangelical reformers, who, not contest with disiorting their own 
features, and crushing the intellect Heaven has bestowed upon them, with alli 
indignity will impiously strive to convert the poor man’s day of relaxation and 
enjoyment into a time of fasting and restraint. Out upon these sleek hypo- 
crites! May God judge them with more mercy then they now will grant thei 
fe:low-men. 

Onenight when we met, Morgan’s face betrayed an anxious care, and a 
deep miserv I shuddered to look on. He gazed earnestly at me, but never 
spoke. Alas! his countenance was a too true index to his feelings. 

The sky was clear and bright; not a cloud obstructed the progress of the 
Queen ot Night towards her heavenly throne; all around was still, and deli- 
ciously quiet. 1 looked up to the starry sky, and, for a moment, all earthly 
care had ceased. Morgan took my hand, the tears were, almost unknown 
to myself, creeping down my cheeks, and when aroused by his touch, and I 
looked at him once more, all was over; with one passionate burst of grief I 
tell into his arms, and in hysterical sobs lost for awhile all sense of existence. 
Gradually animation returaed, and in the first moments of re-awakening life 
the burning words of passion, of love, ofhope, were poured into my ears. One 
more happy burst of tears, and our lips sealed an engagement nor time nor 
circumstance can change. 

I was not long in discovering the cause of my lover's dejection. The pride 
of birth could not brook the insult and the contumely which assailed him eve- 
ry day, and, reckless of the consequences, he had lett his home, and stood 
alone in the wide world an exile from commiseration. Sad, indeed, was his 
lot; the orphan of the beggar will never want—charity will keep his blood 
warm and feed his empty stomach; but fur him, what hope remained, what 
redress but death! From the womb he was stamped with ignominy ; as a 
babe he was cradled in shame and sorrow, and only grew a man to feel more 
acutely the misery he could not escape. Still, ‘God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb,’ and after alittle thought Morgan determined to enlist as a sol- 
dier, I heard the resolve with a feartul foreboding, and yet knew it was his 
only course. Could we part ? I paused but for a moment, and then, hanging 
round his neck in all the fresh joy of requited love, I promised—what he was 
afraid to ask—that I would be his companion and wife. The last ray of the 
moon was disappearing, and dark clouds were gathering around. Can the 
revolving sky reveal the secrets of the future, or give to man a warning of 
his fate? 

Evil tidings ever travel swiftest, and the too true report soon reached me 
that my lover had entered the king’s service, and was already marching to 
the next town | wil! not try to teil what Lielt; ifevery word which can ex- 
press the woe of woman was condensed into one brief syllable, it should not 
pass my lips; so miserably weak would be the likeness to the original. Sueh 
sorrow cannot be depicted ; it 

‘Ploughs deep furrows in the cheek ot beauty,’ 


and leaves its wretched victim the ghost of what she was—a living monument 
of man’s dishonesty, standing forth in bold relief to warn and guide the un- 
wary. 

The breath of time dried up my tears, but my heart still bled, my cheeks 
were blanched, the freshness of youth was gone, and all hope weil nigh va- 
nished; when one long evening as I sat at the casement of our cottage, list. 
lessly watching the return of my father and mother from a wake in the village, 
I fancied that 1 heard a step near, and in another minute a rustling in the 
shrubs convinced me that some intruder was at hand; and rising from the 
bench I was hastily closing the window, when | heard my name rather whis- 
pered than spoken aloud, but in the softest accents of that voice there was 
something too familiar to escape detection. Could it be possible? But be- 
fore [ had time for conjecture, my own dear Morgan stood before me. Nei- 
ther spoke; we were too full of joy, too rich in the enjoyment of the moment 
to permit a thought of past or future to check the pent up stream of youth’s 
first love. We could not spare one word to purify the air, or watt the perfume 
of the heart’s pure incense back to its native heaven. 

At length broken and hurried sentences told the sad story. My tather had 
retnsed to allow our marriage, and Morgan did not dare to trust himself with 
me atier all hope was extinguished, but immediately joined other recruits 
marching forthe depot in England. Many of his comrades were light heared 
and gay, more still happy in the anticipation of the future. Not so Morgan ; 
silen', even to moroseness, it must be supposed few long tried to gain his 
triendship ; and, sick at heart, and disgusted with all around him, he jumped 
to the only resource (bad and useless as it is) which is allowed to the poor 
when ruined. Dram succeeding dram drowned all reason; but then it shut 
the door on the past; and to think of that past—thickly studded as it was with 
recollections of love requited and destroyed, lite and rising spirit all blasted in 
the summer of existence—could not but conjure up a hell of fearful visious, 
seen, perhaps, through a long vista of many changes, and some not near, but 
still too surely terminating in madness—insanity 

Let the most rigorous disciple of the pious Mathew pause a moment ere 
he condemns the thus endeavouring to stifle the “ thickcoming fancies” of a 
distempered brain. 

Philosophy sounds well from the pulpit; is admirable in the abstract, and 
may be the panacea for a multitude of evils; but it ‘‘cannot minister to a 
mind diseased,” or heal the broken heart; nought butthe hand of God, the in- 
fluence of true religion, canavail in such astrait. Morgan has olten told me 
since, that the temptation to terminate his weary existence by his own hand, 
was at this time constantly recurring and with difficulty resisted. 

Is it not a strange delusion which prompts man to self-destruction? which 
prompts man, unsummoned, to rush before Heaven's high tribunal, the gory 
stains on his hands giving damning evidence of his guilt; his own b.ood 
calling for the Eternal’s judgment on his soul. What nice distinctions does 
the world draw on this subject!) What strict laws she has been at much 
pains to lay down for the guidance of the suicide in his horrid deed! The 
man whose every hope has been ruthlessly me pr in the bud; who mourns a 
wife or daughter violated; a once happy and cheerful fireside converted into 
hellish reminiscences; and sees crowding around him on every side nuught 
but demon spectree chuckling over his present anguish, and proclaiming 
themselves the heralds of torments still to come ;—such a man may, in a mo 
ment, cut short the thread of life, determined rather to hazard everlasting bliss 
than longer submit to earthly misery. But it wiil depend on the humanity of 
a jury, whether blessed by the rights of Christian burial the soulless body 
shall seek its native earth, or lie unmourned in some lone spot anhallowed by 
human ordinance. Not so with the bold perpetrator of some dark deed, who, 
having wickedly “earned a deep damnation,”” when stung by the ever-speaking 
but still voice of conscience, will, in the fury of despair, rush to the front or 
the battle, embracing death, and, by the world’s decree, write his own epi- 
taph on the annals of fame. 

But I must hurry on with my story. In one half hour after we met, I was 
walking away by his side an exile from my home, wih no friend but a man 
whose crimes proclaimed him an outlaw. The grass was that night ou 
couch; the heavens drew their curtains round us, and God from on high 
watched over our slambers. Happy is the rest of the innocent, happy indeed 
the repose of those who can look beyond the world’s cares and strife to heaven 
as a final resting place. Who would not preter a cold bare door-step, with 
a tranquil conscience, to a bed of down and anaching heart? Onrsleep was 
sweet; for, although trouble and sorrow encompassed our path, luve threw its 
light before and guided us forward. Yet we were boih, in universal estima- 
tion, criminals; 4e had quitted his daty, was amenable to his country’s laws ; 
and J had lett my parents, and forfeited all right again to claim their protec- 
tion. But is there no claim, no tie, on mankind superior to these conventional 
rules of right and wrong? Is nature to submit to the dictates ot cold regula- 
tions, or fly, on her own warm impulses, an aerial svirit of good in a world of 
sin? Give me the unshackled freedom of natural ideas, uncorrupted by evil 
connections or bad education ; let us rather regard our own feelings, than the 
code by which our compeers are willing to be gnided. Aead—and He who 
has given the words of inspiration for our benefit and control, will not aliow 
us to err in our conclusions if we sincerely ask his assistance. 

As soon as it wes possible to do so, we were married, and slowly pursued 





School-mates are ; we were companions in every sport, and our lessons were 











our way towards a distant part of the country, subsisting on the charity and 





hospitality of a free, warm-hearted people; tor, whaiever have been the mis- 
fortunes of Ireland, however low she may have sunk in the scale of nations, 
She is still most conspicuous in these Christian virtues, and her honest, frank 
peasantry she may well be proud of. 

We struggled through every ditfleulty; my husband too much occupied 
with me, too tull of love to let either poverty orany apprehensions for his safe- 
ty intertere with our happiness in each other; and the holy name of wife had 
given to my decreasing strength fresh energy. ‘Thus weiraveiled on until we 
reached the little village where, | scarce know why, we had agreed to rest, 
and seek to live by the exertion of our hands. Morgan, young and active, 
was not lorg betore he obtained very good employment. We earned a sub- 
sistence, and required not more ; we enjoyed riches in ourselves to which those 
clad in purple and fine gold are often strangers. Whatvisions of hope then 
dazzled us! and, alas! how cruelly we have been deceived ! 

The cleigyman of the parish was Morgan’s master. He was a man con- 
siderably pastthe middle age, and was married tu a very neautilul young lady 
who, with her two little children, not untrequently visited our poor hut, and 
by her feeling generosity, often added much to our comforts. ‘The first time*! 
saw her husband [ hated him; in his presence my blood was chilled with 
fear. 1 know not whether such hasty impressions may gradually become a 
settled conviction, or if there be a feeting wisely implanted within, to warn us 
even from the approach of danger, and which every day cries out more loudly 
to beware. However, the rector was my aversion, and my husband sought 
in vain to combat wiih what he called my prejudices. I shrunk from his ap- 
proach, and shunned his presence when possible, but this {| was seldom able 
to do; for, under the pretence of pastoral visiis, and with the Bible as a cloak 
for his schemes, I soon discovered that he sought to cocrupt my mind and un- 
dermine my virtue. And so specious was his reasoning, and so apparently 
honest and holy his motives, that [ was almost convinced against conviction 
that I had suspected without cause, and condemned hastily and unjustly a 
good man and God’s minister. But the veil was speedily to be removed from 
my eyes; his own wife warned me of my danger! She told me her own sad 
story; how that she, the daughter of an English peer, had been deceived into 
marriage with this man, who, the moment he had thus secure her fortune, 
forgot his vows, added cruelty to infidelity, and even a'tempted to sell 
his wife’s honour to a licentious patron, as the price of church preter- 
ment ! 

Such a concatenation of crime is horrible, even in contemplation ; but how 
awfully appalling in the reality! A servant of the Most High, sworn to 
preach religion and inculcate morality, breaking his oath, and himself inciting 
to sin; making the very office to which he has been ordained his passport to 
debauchery, anc the inspired volume a foundation for his internal sophis- 
try ; prostituting the szcraments and altars of his church to the vilest of 
purposes, and heaping full to the brim the noisome compound of atrocity, 
— will, in the end, ignite the eternal fires tu devuur his miserable 
soul. 

My persecutor, finding that I was proof against all his insidious arts, and 
that my virtue would not be surrendered to his fascinations, threw off his 
mask, and openly assailed me with menace and threat. He told methat my 
husband had confided his secret to him, and that my chastity must be the 
price of his silence; dared I refuse, a prison should that very night close on 
the man I most loved, and, destitute and untriended, he wou!d compel me to 
satisfy his lusts, and thea throw me on the world a debased ani miserable 
outcast. Bred up, from my earliest childhood, in the principles of a religion 
which inculcates the strictest morality, and in a country where the marriage 
bed is guarded by the honour of brave men and the fideliry of honest women 
I shuddered at his very words, ‘Taught from infancy to regard the priesthooc 
as examples of all that is good and pure, as servants of our Saviour, I coule 
scarcely believe I heard aright the bold bad words which this man had utter- 
ed; and, falling on my knees before him, I prayed, in all the earnestness of 
terror, for mercy—for protection. But in vain; the hot blood of passion was 
now even more strong than his former base intentions, anil, rushing on me 
with brutal force, might have succeeded where sophistry had failed; but the 
door quickly opened, and the injured wile confronted her recreant husband! 
Villains are always cowards, and, dashing me from him wiih a fearful im- 
precation, he rushed away from the presence of the beautiful creature, who 
now regarded him with that scorn and contempt one in ber siiuation must 
ever feel, Lcan tell no more: everything swam befoie me, and my eyes closed. 

* * * * * * * * ’ 


Some weeks after this [ began slowly to recover froma fever which had 
dreadtully shaken my frame, and, for a time, destroyed my reason. Would 
to God that I had never risen from that bed! 

It was night when I awoke from a long sieep, with sense res:ored; I was 
alone in the darkened chainber, and the rays of the declining moon were but 
dimly visible through the curtains. An involuntary shudder all atonce came 
over me; I felt as if the damp air of the grave was gathering aronnd; my 
eyes were fixed and distended, and yet gazing on vacancy. Everything was 
so still, it seemed as if the last few moments were passing before the clarion of 
heaven would summon all to judgment, Suddenly the midnight bell rang 
out the hour, and, with one loud shriek, I leaped from the bed and fell heavily 
on the floor. I cannot describe the feeling of that moment; it could only be 
the association of an instant with the disencumbered soul of him | loved—the 
last embrace ere he crossed the threshold of eternity. 

Need I teli more! My husband had been seized and brought to trial as a 
deserter by the information of the wretch who had vowed that ihis should be 
the penalty of my resistance of his foul lust. Condemnation and degrading 
punishment were certain; and Morgan, who would have faced every danger 
with courage, recoiled at the bare idea of the torturing lash, and svught a sure 
release from life in an attempt to escape from bis ce!l. He fel) by the fire of 
the guard, as the clock struck twelve, on the very night] awok ! 

Ihave done. The fiend who thus destroyed my every hope has gone to 
answer for his crimes, and receive his punishment; his poor wile had long 
before, broken-hearted, sunk under his increasing cruelty and neglect; and, 
as his eyes were fast closing to all of earth, he learnt thatthe poor man he had 
so heartlessly hurried to an untimely eud was his own son! the offspring of his 

uilt. 

‘This world’s pomp and luxury followed the apostate priest to his last bourn, 
and the loud Te Deum was chanted over the gilded tomb; but the virtuous 
and good will gain their reward where the mighty Judge of all the earth is ‘ no 
respecter of persons.’ 





From the last Edinburgh Review. 
PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING 


On the Nature of Thunderstorms, and on the Means of Pri tecting Buildings 
and Shipping against the Destructive Effects of Lightning By W.Ssow 
Harris, F.R.S. 8vo. London: 1843. 


Wuen, in a day calm and serene, we look upwards to and a'ound the re- 
gion of the sky, the eye encounters no obstacle in ils survey, and freely pene- 
trates the depths of space to the remotest limits of its range. No terrestrial] 
element dims the transparency of the pure ether,—no veil hides the face of 
the God of Day ; and the tremulous ray of the minutest and most distant star 
finds an easy path across the unfathomable void. ‘The blue vault which en- 
wraps us alune indicates the diffusion of attenuated matter; but its cool and 
spotless azure, like the breast of the dove, embosoms only innocence and 
peace. Even the sounds of the material and the busy world are thrown back 
in subdued murmurs irom the sky; and in this general repose of nature, and 
throughout ‘the abyss where sparkle distant worlds,’ the sharpest scrutiny 
candescry no element of change or of mischief. While the verdant earth, 
indeed, remains firm beneath his feet, man anticipates no descending anger, 
and the upturned eye lovks but for blessings from above. : 

This pure and peaceful charac'er of the firmament we contem late, is but 
the normal condition which marks the rest and equilibrium of the elements. 
Unseen and unf It there encompasses our globe a girdle of air, as translucent 
as empty space, and so thin and impalpable, that we neither feel its pressure 
nor experience its resistance, Even when we inhale it, and live by its inha!- 
ation, we are not sensible that we have drawn into our system any thing that 
is material, Yet is this invisible, and almost intangible element, iostinct with 
mysterions properties, and charged with superhuman powers. The green 
and fermenting earth projects it into its noxious exhalations; the decaying 
structures of organic life let loose their poisonous ingredients ; and even liv- 
ing beings, while appropriating its finer elements, ungratetully return the 
adulterated residue into the etherea! granary. Thus does the pabutamot life 
hecome a pulluted and deleterious compound. The noble organiz« ion of s1v- 
ing nature Janzuishes under its perilous inspiration ; while disease and pesti- 
lence either decimate the people, or pursue their epidemic round, demanding 
at every stage their hecatomb of victims. —_ ; 

When the earth, revolving round its axis, has received from the sun its 
daily measure of light and of heat, different zones on its surface, and different 
portions of iis mass—the aqueous expanse, the sandy desert, the ranly luxu- 
riant jungle, the rocky mountain cresti—all give out their hoaried calcric in 
unequal and commingling streams, The homogeneity ana equilibrium of 
the elastic medium is thus speedily destroyed; the cold and dense air rushes 
into the more heated and rarefied regions; and the whole atmos} here around 
us becomes agitated with coinciding or conflicting currents. Here the zephyr 
breathes its softest murmurs, awakening the Eolian ly'e to its most plaintive 
strains, and scarcely turning the twittering aspen Jeat on its stalk ; there the 
gale sweeps along, howling amidst the darkened forests, bending the majestic 
pines in its path, and hurrying the treighted bark to its port; and yonder the 
tornado cuts its way through the mightiest forests, making sport ol the dwell 
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ings and strongholds of man, and dashing to the boitom of the deep the proud- 
est of his floating bul warks, 

But while the heated air thus sweeps, in gale or in tempest, over the waters 
of the ocean, or rests in peace on its glassy breast, it carries upwards, by its 
ascending currents, the aqueous vapours it has exhaled. Thedenser element 
reflects in all directions the light thac falls upon it, and diffused in mists, or 
accumulated in clouds, the atmosphere teems with opaque masses, which con- 
ceal the azure vault, and obstruct even the fiercest rays of a meridian san. 
Here they float in inajestic dignity, the aerial leviathans of the sky, veiling 
and unveiling the lamimary which gave them birth. There they marshal 
their rounded fleeces, or arrange their woolly ringlets, or extend their tapering 
locks —now shining like the new-fallen snow—now flushed with the red of 
the setting sun; bat ever in pleasing harmony with the blue expanse which 
= adorn, aud the purple landscape which they crown. 

verthis lovely portrai: of aerial nature, the curtain of night falls—and 
rises bu! to exhibit scenes of varied terror and desolation. While the solar 
heat is converting into vapour the water and moisture of the earth, electricity 
is freely disengaged during the process The clouds which this vapour forms 
exhibit different electrical conditions, though the electricity of the atmosphere, 
when serene, is invariably the same. Hence the descent of clouds towards 
the earth, their mutual approach, the force of atmospheric currents, and the 
ever-varying agencies of heatand cold, convert the aerial envelope of our 
globe into a complex electrical apparatus, spontaneously exhibiting, in a 
variety of forms, the play and the conflict of its antagonist puwers. As St, 
Elmo’s fire, the slighty iiberated electricity tips the yard arms and masi.tops 
of ships with tts briiliant star, its ball of fire, or its Jambent flame. Atthe 
close of a sultry day, and above level plains, the opposite elec‘ricities of the 
earth and the airetiect their reunion in noiseless flashes of lightning,—illu- 
minating as it were, in far-spread sheets, the whole horizon, and the entire 
canopy of itsciouds., At other times the sameelements light up the Arctic 
cofinstellations with their resiless wild fires—now diffusing their phosphoric 
tame, and flitting around in filful gleams, as if keeping time to the music of 
the spheres— and now shooting up their auroral columns, advancing and re- 
reating, and contending, as il in mimicry of mortal strife. 

But these various displays of the power ot electricity, however much they 








may startle ignorance and alarm superstitios, are always unattended with | 


danger ; and torm a striking contrast with the full development of its ®uubri- 
died and unbalanced fury, When, after a Jong drought, the moisture of an 
overloaded atmospnere 1s accuinulated in massive clouds, animated by oppo- 
site electricities and driven by antagonist currents, the reunited elements com- 


press, as it were, in theirfiery embrace their tenements of sponge ;—and | 


cataracts of rain, aad showers of hail, and volleys ol stony meteors are thrown 
down upon the earth, desolating its valleys with floods, and crushing,its vege- 
tation by their fall. ven in our temperate zone, but especially under the 
raging heats of a topical sun, this ferment and explosion of the elements 
is more terrific still. As it launched from an omnipotent arm, the red light- 
ning-bolt cals its wav tothe earth, now transfixing man and beast injits course, 
now Trending the smitten oak with its wedges of livid fire; now shivering 
or consuming the storm-tossed vessel; now shattering cloud-capt tow- 
ers on gorgecus «dwellings—nor even sparing the holy sanctuary, the 
hallowed dome, or the consecrated spire. And nosooner has the bolt crushed 
its victim, andthe forked messenger secured his prey, that the peals of its 
rattling artillery rebound from cloud to cloud, and from hill to hill, as if the 
God ot Nature were pronouncing the perdition of ungodly men, and as if the 
Eieavens, ‘ waxed old as a garment,’ were about to be wrapped upin the fervent 
heat of the elemeats. Daring this rehearsal of the day which is to come ‘as 
a thief in the night,’ heaven seems to be in fierce conflict with earth—man 
the sufferer—and God the avenger. The warriors turn pale ;—the priest 
stands appalied at his aliar ;—the prince trembles on his throne. Even dumb 
life, sharing the perils of its tyrants, is stricken with fear. The war-horse 
shakes under his rider ;—the eagle cowers in his cleft of rock ;—the sea-bird 
screams in his ilight, and universal life travaiis with one common dread ot 
the giant arm which thus wields the omnipotence of the elements. 

‘That phenomena such as these, so desiructive of lite and property, should 
have been impertectiv studied and described by the ancients, cannot faii to 
surprise us; but our surprise becomes somewhat abated, when we consider 
how little bas been done in modern times, after electricity became a science, 
either in studying its destructive agencies, or in providing against ils aggres- 
sions. ‘The carelessness of individuals in protecting their property against 
lightning has doubtless arisen, in many cases, f:om a distrust in the resources 
of science ; but it may have originat d also in a suspicion, that some unwise 
minister might lax this species of protection as an insurance against fire ; or, 
perchance, puaish itasan insidious invasion of the window duty, through a 
light borrowed from above. But however plausibly we may account for the 
scepticism and improvidenc: of individuals, we cannot make the same apolo- 
gy fur the ignorance and negligence of public men, entrusted with the pro- 
perty and wielding the powers of the state. If we must not expectto have, 
like the Rumans, our .#£2diles plebleii minores, and still less their /#diles cereales 
to keepthe poor from starvation, why should we be deprived of .2diles majores, 
who, in their curule chairs on chariots, might look after our palaces, our tem- 
ples, and our public monuments? Rather than that the obelisks of our 
heroes and sages should be disiocated or thrown down, and our towers shiver- 
ed by the thunderbolt, we would tolerate any Edile from the Treasury or the 
tome Olfice, any Verres, even though he might insist upon forcing into the 
perpendic .lar the elegantly sloping columns of the Temple of Vesta, or ef- 
tecting an equitable adjustment, a ploms, of the pillars and buttresses of the 
state. 

Alter Britain had become a great naval power, covering the ocean with 
her ships of commerce and cf war, we might have expected some energetic 
measutes for protecting the adventurous mariner and his far floated cargo, 
when fire and tempest simultaneously assailed them,—but when great inter- 
ests on shore Were commitied to ineflicient hands, it Was scarcely to be expect- 
ex that great ialerests at sea would be better managed. If boards of longitude 
consisted of rear admirals who had forgotten their Lunars, and politicians who 
had visied only one side of the Asses’ Bridge ;—if fishery boards consisted 
of notables who ate fish, but coald not catch them;—if trustees for manutac- 
iures had no knowledge of what was eutrusted to them;—and if lighthouse 
boards were composed of lawyers and burgh bailies, who could hardiy choose 
a pair of spetacles— we need not wonder that the haplessseaman was allow- 
ed to perish at bis mast-toot, and our ‘hearts of oak’ to be rent by the light- 
ning, or consumed by its fires. 

Under snch circumstances, we ought to congratulate the public on the ap- 
pearance of Mr, Harris’s work ; or rather, perhaps, on Mr. Harris’s success 
in compellins a reluctant government to take up the subject, as a national 
question d-mandiog national support. As in allother great improvements, 
some previous steps had been taken for the protection of ships and buildings, 
and officers of scientific acquirem2nts had pointed out the necessity of a more 

erfect syst2:a of prosvection. Even the ancients themselves, who had no 
knowledge of electricity, seem to have exercised some ingenuity in warding 
off the thunde. bolt ; and, though it may not be admitted by those who are 
accustomed to .errate their scientific achievements, we are persuaded that 
they not only usea metallic conductors, bat employed in some of their temples 
a more efficacious system of protection than we ourselves have yet introdac- 
ed. 

It is not very creditable to the scientific literature of ourown country, that 
so little has been done in collecting and examiniag the notices and opinions 
of the ancients respecting the more remarkable phenomena of the atmosphere. 
De. Watson, in leed, has gathered from Pliny, Seneca, Cesar, and Livy, 
several passages escriplive ofthe electrical light which otten tipped the masts 
of vessels, and (he spears and lances of soldiers ; but nothing worthy of notice 
has been gl vaned respecting tie desiructive effects of thunderstorms, and the 
precautions which were taken for the protectioa of lite and property. 

In his conmentarics on Virgil’s sixth Eclogue, Servius, a writer in the 
time of the younger Theodosius, observes that Prometheus ‘discovered,’ and 
revealed to men tue meihod of bringing down lightning from above, and that 
it was from this tha: he was said to have stolen tire from heaven. Among the 
possessors of the art he enumerates Numa, who had used it with impunity 
because he had employed it only in the service of the Gods; and Tullus Hos- 
tilius, who, in coaseqacace of having made an improper use of it, was struck 
dead with lizhtuing, and all his property destroyed. The mythological history 
ot Nama, as given by Ovid in his ‘ Fasti,’ has some analogy with the theft 
ot fire by Pro.actheas. Aided by Mercury, Prometheus is said to have stolen 
fire from the chariot of the sun; but, what is more inieresting, the theft was 
eifected by bringing down the celestial fire at the end ofa ferula orrod! In 
like manner, Nami, prompted by his wife, the goddess Egeria, succeeded in 
obtaining the same prize; by a species of robbery perpetrated on the sylvan 
deities Maanus and Martius Picus. 1 
perfumed wine, the thoughtless Gods partook too treely of the beverage, and, 
when jn a state of inebriety, were bound hand and foot by the Roman king.— 
While stragsling in vain to free themselves from their chains, Numa apolo- 
zises for the liberty he has taken—tells them he meant to do them no haz m, 
and hints at the condition of their deliverance— 


‘Quoque modo possit fulmen monstrate piari.’ 
To this bolt request to know the method of expiating, or bringing down 
or carrying off tie impending lightning, Fauous gives a favourable an- 
Di sumns agrestes, et qui dominemur in altis 
oniibus: arbiiriuin est in sua tela Jovi 
Huse to non poteris per te deducere cas'o 
Lt poteris nostra forsilan usus epe,’ 
Picus also adinits thei possession of the wz/¢z ars, and their wi lngness 


Having placed in their way cups of 


Che Albion. 


to communicate it. The bargain is concluded—the secret is conveyei—and, 
a day fixed for putting it in practice. Numa and his attendants assemble in 
state. ‘The sun’s upper limb had just touched the horizon, when Numa, with 
his head veiled with a white covering, lifts up his hands and demands the fal- 
filment of the heavenly promise. 

‘Dam loquitur, totum jam Sol emerserat orbem : 

Et gravis etherio venit ab axe fragor. 

Ter tonuit sine nube Deus, tria fulgura misit.’ 


The sun threw his ligh: over the whole earth—a tremendous crash was heard 
through the heavens. [n a sky without a cloud, Japiter sent forth three peals 
of thunder and three flashes of lightning. Tne heavens opened, and the sa- 
cred shield tell from above. 

On the authority of Lucius Piso, an ancient annaiist, both Livy aad Pliny 
have given anaccount of the transmissiun to Tatlus Hostilias of Nama’s se- 
cret of bringing down lightning from heaven. Pliny says, that ‘Tullus learned 
the art from the books of Nama, but having praciised it incorrectly (parum 
rite) he was struck with lightning. Pliny repeats nearly the same words in 
another place; but he there states also, on the authority of ancient annals, 
that ‘ligatning could be furced from heaven by ceriain sacred ries,’ or ob- 
tained by prayer; and he adds, that lightning had been thus eved by Por- 
senna, king olthe Volsci, and betore his time repeaiedly by Nama. Livy 
makes a similar, but a fuller statement. 

Itis evident, from vario is passages in ancient authors, that sovereigns who 
were ambitious of feceiving divine honours, attempted to deceive their sub- 
jects by pretendingfto bring down lightningfrom heaven. According to Ovia 
and Dionysius Halicarnassus, Romulus, the eleventh king of Alba, invented 
a method of counter(eiting thunder and lightning. According to Eusebius he 
effected this deception by making his soldiers strike their bucklers with their 
swords, The Gods, however, were affronted at this usurpation of their wea- 
pons, and Romulus teil by a stroke ot lightning. 

‘ Fulmineo periit imitator fulminis ictu.’ 
‘He mock’d the lightning,—and by lightning fell’ 

Salmoneus, king of Elis, is said to have imitaied thunder by driving bis 
chariot over a bridge of brass, and to have darted burning torches on every side, 
in imitation of ligntning; and, as a punishment of his impiety, Jupi.er slew 
him by athunderbolt. Eustathius, in his commentaries on the Odyssey, re- 
gards Salmoneus as a philosopher who was killed while carrying on experi- 
| ments tor the purpose of bringing down or imitating lightning; and M. Sal- 

verte believes thatthe king of Elis was actually bringing down lightning 
' from the clouds, and that the process he employed was the ‘ coactive’ one re- 
ferred to by Pliny. According to Dion Cassius and Johe of Antioch, Caliga- 
la employed a machine for imitating thunder and lighizing, and for that puc- 
pose discharged a stone upwards to the sky during the time of a thunder- 
storm. 

The earliest indication of a method of protecting houses from lightning, is 
referred to by Columeila. He distinctly states that Tarchon, who was the 
disciple of the magician Tages, and the founder of the Theurgy of the Etrus- 
cans, proiected his hoase by surrounding it with white vines, 

*Utque Jovis magni prohiberat fulmina Tarchon, 
Spe suas sedes percinxit vitibus albis.’ 


With the same view, the Temple of Apollo was surrounded with laurels, 
which were supposed to have the property of keeping off lightning; and in 
Hindostan, fat or succulent plants were planted round houses, in order to de. 
fend them from lightning. M. Salverte ridicules these methods as inefficacious, 
and considers them as put forward by their authors, in order to conceal the 
true method which they possessed of protecting their temples and dwellings 
from the effects of lightning ; bat we are disposed to take a different view of 
the subject. If the trees which surround a house or temple are sufficiently 
high, there can be no doubi that they will exercise 4 protective power not infe- 
rior to a regular system of conductors ; but even if the temple exceeds them in 
height, they will operate as so many points or conductors in discharging silent- 
ly the free electricity of the atmosphere. If a house covered with succulent 
creepers were struck with lightning, we are persaaded that the electricity 
would be carried off by the surrounding juices of the plant, and would not force 
its way into the walls of the building. 

Pliny informs us, that in consequence of all the high towers between Terraci- 
na and the Temple of Feronia having been destroyed by lightning, the inhabi - 
tants ceased to build them in times of war. He states also that the lightning 
never descends into the ground deeper than five feet; and that, on this account, 
timid persons either seek for shelter in deep caverns. or cover their houses with 
the skins of seals, the only marine auimal which the lightning does not strike! 

Without referring to the practices in Esthonia, of placing two knives upon 
a window toturn away lightuing—of putting a picce of irun into nests where 
eges were hatching; or a prac:ice in the fifteenth century, of protecting ships 
by fixing a drawn sword on the mast,-—we may adduce the historical fact men- 
tioned by Ktesias, that iron collected in a particular manner, and shaped like a 
sword or pointed rod, had the property, when stuck inthe ground, of turning 
away clouds, hail, and lightning. Ktesias infurms us, that he saw the experiment 
performed twice in the presence of the King of Persia. Imperati, a writer of 
the seventeenth century, states, that ‘at the castle of Duino it was an ancient 
practice, in the time of a storm, to sound the lightning. The sentinel touched 
with his iroa pike a bar of iron raised upon a wall, and when he obtained a spark 
at the instant of contact, he immediately gave the alaain, and warned the shep- 
herds of their danger.’ 

Striking as these tacts are, we have still more unequivocal evidence that 
the ancients were acquainted with the use of thunder-rods. M. La Bossiere, 
quoted by Salverte, discusses this subj ect in a learned Memoir, ‘oa the know- 
iedge of the ancients in the art of evoking and absorbing lightning.’ He 
men ions a medal described ty Dachoul, on which the temple of Juno, the 
goddess of air, Aas its roof armed with pointed rods; and other medals are re- 
ferred to by the same autnor, with the inscription, ‘ XV. Virisacristaciundis,’ 
and representing a fish covered with spines, and placed on a globe or on a pa- 
tera. M. La Bossiere con-eives that a fish on a globe armed with points, was 
the conductor emp!oyed by Nama to bring down lightning from the clouds. 

In a correspondence with M. Lichtenberg, ‘ on the effect of points placed on 
the temple of Sulomon,’ Michaelis observes, that during the lapse of a thou- 
sand years, the temple of Jerusalem seems never to have been struck by light- 
nidg ;t+ that a forest of spikes gilt, or pointed with gould, and very acute, cov- 
ered the root of this tempie; and that this roof must have communicated 
with the cisterns and subterraneous excavations in the hill on which the tem- 
ple stood, by means of metallic water-pipes placed in connexion with the thick 
gilding, iron spikes, and lead which covered the exterior of the roof. L[nde- 
pendently, therefore, of the gilding of the roofs, walls, beams, floors, and doors 
ot every apartment, we have here a system of conductors not only more com- 
plete than those of the temple of Juno, but more compleie than any system 
that has been employed in modern times, In his description of the interior 
of the temple, Josephus says that it was every where covered with heavy 
plates of gold. In describing the attack made by the priests upon the Romans, 
after the burning of the te.nple, Josephus says that they tore up the spikes of 
the temple, and also their foundations, which were made ot ad, and threw 
them as missiles against the enemy; and Leland, in his annotations on the 
passage, says, that these were the iron spikes (vdclos ferreos) placed on the 
root of the temple to keep off birds. 

It is, we think, impossible to read the preceding details without a strong 
conviction. that the ancients possessed the secret of bringing down fire from 
heaven ; and were acquainted with the general principle of protecting build- 
ings from lightning, by metallic or other conductors. This knowledge, how- 
ever, whaiever may have been its amount, was possessed only by kings and 
priests, who never scrupled to wield it in support of despotism and supersti- 
tion, The secret of the thunder-rod, like that of the other machinery of hea- 
then worship, wis completely concealed from the valgar; and when, afier 
the introduci:ion of Christianity, it had lost its power as an instrument for de- 
ceiving the people, it seems also to have lost its value as an instrument for 
their protection. When the system of religious imposture which consecrated 
the Pagan temples fell to the ground, many of its secrets perished with the 
priests to whom they had been entrusted; and the tew which modern inge- 
nuity has been able to trace during their traditional disappearance, had been 
either appropriated by tbe m igician, or formed the germ of those unhallowed 
illusions by which a Christian priesthood sought to sustain and exiend its 
power, 

* It is a curious fact that Pliny mentions the laurel as the only earthly pro- 
duction that lightning doea not strike. * Ex iis que terra gignuntur lauri frati 
cem non icit "_ Pun Hist. Nat. lib. ii. cap. 56. 

+ This statement, of course, does not admit of beiag proved. M. Arago 
justly observes, that if we consider how carefully ancient authors recorded the 
cases in which their public buildings were injured by lightning, it would be 
difficult to account for the silence of historians on this point, unless by admit- 
ting that Solomon’s Temple never suffered from lightning 
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It is a singular tact, that even when electricit 

aspect, and had, to a certain degree, been identified with lightning, the art 
ot protection by conductors was utterly unknown. — It was not till Franklin had 
demonstrated the identity of these two powerful agents, and had actually 
brought down lightning from the clouds by the conducting string of his elec- 
trical kite, that he conceived the idea of applying a thunder-rod to the protec- 
tion of buildings. {t was in the month of June, 1752, that he performed that 
celebrated experiment, by which he became the Prometheus of modern times, 
and verge branch of the double laurel with which the demoeratic poet has 
crowned him— 


‘ Arripuit fulmen celo—sceptrumque tyrannis.’ 

A kite formed with a silk handkerchief, to enable it to bear the wet and vio- 
lence of a thunderstorm, was raised in the usual manner with a line of 
twine, which terminated below in a silk riband, at the junction of which with 
the twine, a ey was suspended. With the non-conducting riband in his 
hand, Franklin watched with impatience the approach of his kite to the thun- 
der cloud. At last he saw with delight the louse filaments of the twine risi 
from it in all directions, His knuckte attracted them, and received a pack 
when appl ed to the key. When the conducting power of the sting was in- 
creased by being wetled with rain, the electricity descended in a copious 
stream ; a Leyden jar was charged at the key, and electrical experiments of 
various kinds performed with the celestial fire. 











WESTERN BARBARY. 


Western Barbary: its Wud Tribes and Savage Animals. Ry J. H.Drammond 

Hay, Esq. Pp. 106. London, J, Murray. 

Though Mogadore is settled for the present, and the the towa of that name, 
and Tangier have been bombarded in order to bring the emperor to reason 
this publication, as a number of Mr. Murray’s Colonial Library, will be 
with more interest than it was when originally published or at any period 
since tillthe recent fray, For the task of giving us a lively picture of the 
country, the author was admirably prepared by a long residence and previous 
intercourse with the nafives in a greater degree of freedom than has often, if 
ever, befure been the lot ofa European. He was weil acquainted with their 
custums and feelings, could dress in their manner, and talk with them accord. 
ing to their prejudices,—of which the strongest is a perfect contempt and 
hatred of Christian dogs, whetner French, English, or any other nation. Un- 
der pretence of, or indeed really, wanting to purchase an Arab hore of the 
noblest breed for her Majesty, Mr Hay proceeded, August 15, 1839, on his 
journey trom Tangier into the interior, ria Laraiche, accompanied by several 
Mussulman comrades, some of whom told stories, all of whom were supersti- 
tious and fond ot wild field sports and accounts of them, and, in short, widely 
different in almost everything tiom our ideas of civilised man. One of his 
friends was an hadj, a fellow aboutsix feet two inches high, who wore a black 
gelab,which, we are told, is ‘a coarse woo}len dress worn by the lower orders, 
and similar in form to the cowl of monks. The early Christians probably 
adopted this fashion from the people of the East, among whom also it is found.’ 
And with reference to the famous umbrella (or ‘ parasol,’ as the Owner was 
only a prince }) whick is now to adorn Paris asa trophy, we find the fellowin; 
parasevlogy as the introduction of a tale: ‘In the name of the most mercifu 
God !—Know then, Nazarine, that some twenty years ago, when Moolai 
Scleeman was shaded by the imperial umbrella, there resided in the village 
ot Bendeeban.’ 

Our nexi notice relates to a matter which reminds us of the ancient offence 
of numbering the people. ‘The country folk are dressed in hght woollen 
shirts, their arms and legs bare; a red cap or small turban covers the head; 
their shoes are religiously lett at the margin of the thrashing floor, it being 
regarded as holy ground by ail the children of the East. 1 remarked that they 
carefully avoid making any calculation of the produce of their harvest, and 
are offended if you question them as to their expectations, checking you by the 
grave reply—‘ As God may please.’” [They have no idea of catculations 
jor a sliding scale.] But the narrative goes on, ‘There isa curious custom 
which seems to be a relic of their pagau masters, who made this and the ad- 
joining regions of North Africa the main granary of thei Latin empire. 

When the young corn has sprung up, which it does about the middle o, 
February, the women of the village make upt he figure of a female, the size 
of a very large doll, which they dress in the gaudiest fashion they can contrive 
covering it with ornaments to whichall in the village contribute something; 
and they give it a tall peaked head-dress. Thisimage they carry in procession 
round their fields, screaming and singing a peculiar ditty. The doll is borne 
by the furemost woman, who must yield ittu any one who is quick enough to 
take the lead of her ; which is the cause of much racing and yo 
The men also havea similar custom, which they perform on horseback. 
They call the image Mala. These c -remoniesare said by the people to bring 
good luck. Their etlieacy ought to be great, tor you treqaently see crowds of 
men engaged in their performance, running and galloping recklessly over the 
young crops of wheat andbarley. Such customs are directly opposed to the 
faith of Islam, and I never met witha Moor who could in any way enlighten 
me as to their origin. ‘The Berber tribes, the mosi ancient racenow remaining 
in these regions, to which they gave the name are the only ones which retain 
this antique, usage and it is viewed by the Arabs and dwellers in the town asa 
remnantof idolairy.’ 

One of the curious things among the natives is their notion that when they 
are hunting boars or lions, or other dangerous creatures, there is a kind of 
conversation carried on between them—an animale parlante, as it were—which 
however, is very amusing. But from a history of the sad attempt of David- 
son the traveller, who fell a victim to Atrican research, we are first tempted 
to copy the following particulars, which also illustrate native peculiarities, 

‘Lf remember poor Davidsun mentioning to me the general belief he had 
found prevalent amongst the Arabs in those parts of the Levant which travel- 
lers seldom trequent, that the Frank is in league with devils, witches, and 
unearthly being. He told me that, on more than one occasion, he had profit- 
ed by such fancies, when his lite had been in danger from the wild tribes 
among whom he had ventured. Davidson was bald, and wore at that time a 
toupet. A body of Arabs, having surrounded him, had commenced plunder- 
ing his effects, and threateved even his life; when suddenly Davidson, call- 
ing upon them to beware how they provoked the Christian’s power, dashed 
his false hair to the ground, saying, ‘ Behold my locks; your veards shall go 
next!’ The Arabs fled, abanduning their plunder. On another occasion, 
when making some astronomical observations he was so inconveniently 
pressed ou by a crowd of insolent Arabs, chat he found it impossible to con- 
tinue his operations ; so, turning to them, he said, ‘ O fools, seek ye detsruc- 
tion? Know the power of the Nazarene 2?’ Then, beckoning one of the 
elders to approach, he told him to look through the sextant, whilst he, slowly 
moving the index, irtormed the barbarian that he would behold the sun to 
leave its course and approach the earth. The Arab, pale with tright, aftera 
momentary glance,threw himself on the ground and begged for mercy ,beseech- 
ing Davidson that he would forthwith leave ghe land, and take com 
sion upon their herds and crops upon which he telt convinced that the 
rene had the power to inflict murrain and blight.’ ‘ : 

Further on we read: ‘“ The madman or idiot is universally looked upon in 
West Barbary asa person to be held in reverence. ‘The Moor tells you that 
God has retained their reason in heaven, whilst their body is on earth; and 
that when madmen or idiots speak, their reason is tor a time permitted to 
return to them, and that their words should be treasured up as those of inspired 
persons, ‘These wretched persons are allowed to parade the streets in a state 
of nudity, andthe maniacs sometimes prove most dangerous to unwary Eu- 
ropeans. A French consul-general some years ago was nearly killed by a 
sainted madman, and in 1830 [ had a very narrow escape for my life trom 
another. : 3 : 5 

I happened to be walking on the sea-shore with my sister immediately be- 
low the walls of the town of Tangier, when 1 espied above us a wild looking 
fellow about seventy or eighty yards ofl, with a clotted head of hair that bespoke 
a sainted madman, aiming at me with his long gun, which he had rested on 
the well. We were neara rock at the time, behind which we took refuge, 
and waited there a good while, in the hope that the madman’s patience would 
be worn out: but he did not str, and the passers-by, whom I appealed to for 
their interference, shook their heads, muttered something about Seedy Tayeb, 
which proved to be the name of the saint, and went their way. In the mean 
time the tide was rising rapidly, and we had the unpleasaut choice of being 
drowned or shot. We agreed it was better to risk the latter: so telling my 
sister to run off in another direction, 1 stepped forward and gave him the 
preference of a standing shot. The maniac took aim and fired; and I heard 
the ball whiz into the water behind me. I was proceeding to run up to him 
by a path which Jed to that part of the town-wall where he was standing, 
when I observed that he was coolly reloading his gun; and as the next shot 
at close quarters might have proved more effective, I thought the best thing 
[ could do was to follow my sister; so I fairly touk to my heels. Maving 
reached home, and having described to our guard the appearance ol the man, 


we were sallying out to seize him, when the maniac himsell, Seedy Tayeb, 








; ba ee ' : Scat de tat ereile aie ie : : resented ine with a baske' 
A case of proiection of a analogous natare has been exhibited in the Ca- | tT shed ini our coun yams laughing heartily, and pr sewn ie vs e — 
thedralot Geneva. Althougi: the most elevated in the city, its great central | of melons, The poorfellow was a most confirmed madman, ain ail equemy 
tower has never been damaged (rom lightning tor three hundred years, : ively great saint: and as I had not the heart to pro th poisg | ee 
though the bell-tower of Si. Gorvaise, situated on a much lower lev im, Lonly required that he should be imprisoned until Be cou Jy a “ 
enn “Low agg an ‘ os whence the 1e Wah cris oinised he shoul mt re- 
been frequently injured. Saussure, in 1771, discovered the cause of this, Th | the waiter whence the governor of Tangier prow snou not re 
. er ar . ‘ ’ | . H he one » arn 
tower in question, which was built of wood, was entirely covered from ils | turn. ' , — . : ly j i 
highest point with tinned iron plates, which were connected at the base of th: | Phe idea that their reason is in heaven whilst th rb ee earth, is nm 
tower with different masses of metal on the ft { and these again commuiui- | very dissimilar from our common sayirg inal tet og of mpg are in 
cated with the ground by means of metallic pipes, as in the case of tie tem-g the moon. Another more singalar beliet is ceserbed, where “Ir. Hay (not 
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FOO ee 9 smo gees 


‘The appeared greatly shocked at my impiety. ‘ Mashaallah !” (the 
willof God) ejacaiated e with reverence. * Alithings were made by God for 
some good purpose; and now, Christian, you shall learn of me the history 
of the guat. In the beginning God created the sea ; and in his goodness made 
it sweet, even as the waters of the hving fountain. And God appomted a 
vast extent fur its dominion, and endowed it with wondrous power above 
all his other creatures. Then the sea, raising his head to the siars and 
roaring terribly, lashed the borders of the land and terrified mankind: aud 

wing day by day more arrogant, it abused in wantonness the power given 
it, and, passing the limits giving it by its Creator, overwhelmed the land, 
and, destroying every living thing that was on the face of the earth, hearkened 
no more to the rebukes of its Maker. And man and ail God’s creatures, ex- 

ing the fish, sought in vain for refuge, and were drowned in the whirl- 

| of its tury. “Phen God spake unto the sea and said, ‘‘ Hear, O sea, 
thou hast jaughed to scorn thy Creator; and not hearkening to my voice, 
thou hast overleaped the limits that I ordained for thee: wiereiore, lo! 
I will now create the most insignificant of winged insects, and | wil! create 
them in countless myriads, aud thou shalt know that 1 am thy master and 
thy God.” So God created the gnat. And clouds of gnats darkened the lace 
of the earth, And God said unto the gnats, “ Settle ye on the face of the sea, 
and drink thereof.” And the gnats drank ; and the sea became dry; yea, 
the cerrible sea became as nothing in the stomach of the puny gnat. And 
now God spake thus unto the sea as it lay in the stomach of the gnat, aud said, 
“ Know ye now, O sea! that! am the Lord of all.” And the sea rc vented 
and acknowledged him tv be the Lord. And Goa said unto the gnats, Vomit 
up now the waters from your stomachs.” And the gnats did as God com- 
manded ; and the sea returned unto its bed; but the waters thereo! became 
salt, owing to the stomach of the goats; and thus God ordained that it should 
remain, that the sea might know that He is the Lord, and that there 1s none 
other God.’* ‘ Wondrous and miraculous,’ | exclaimed, ‘ are the ways ot 
God! The gnat, in truth, is a wily insect. Haik ye now, O hadj, how he 
tunes his pipe, buzzing sweetly, “ Habeeby! Habeeby! (O my beloved! O 
my be.oved!), and while thus tascipating us with bis charms, he suddenly 
stoops; and, prute as he is, darts his relentless sting into the object of his ad- 
misation, ‘Mhexe, | have killed onc! and, O sea! lam thy avenger. 

Some remarkable remains of an old city of the Room, called Shemmees, 
are deseribed, but the obstacies to examining them sufliciently balk our curi- 
osity; and we must leave them, to finish with a few more charactecistic traits. 

“At five we saliied forth from the wood, and passing through a large village 
called Leblet, the inhabitants rashed out from their houses to havea sight 
oft the Ensara. The country around was cultivated with the grain called dra, 
and there was every prospect of a favourable harvest. * God be praised,’ 
said the kaid, ‘ for his bounty: last year, in truth, we had a sad prospect for 
the crops, and had not my masier, Sesdy Abd Selem E’Slowy, ordered the 
Jews—God curse iem!—to pray for rain, 1 kbuw not what would have be- 
come of God’s creatures” ‘ Why did novthe Mussulinen,’ said |, ‘offer up 
their prayers?’ ‘So they did,’ he replied, ‘and for twenty days and nights, 
—and to the banner of each mosque was affixed a prayer writien bythe F'ekee 
himself. The prayers floated in the face of heaven—but all in vain, for the 
prayers of the taiibtul are Jike music to God, who is worthy of all praise; and 
therefore the Almighty, rejoicing in the sweet sound ot onr supplications, 
granteth not the desires oi our prayers, for the wishes us to continue still to 
pray. But no sooner is he tormented with the disgusting prayers of Jews 
and infidels, than he granteth forthwith their petitions, in order to be treed 
from their importunities. 

‘ In the district of Bemin Sooar, a mountainous country inhabited entirely 
by Berber tribes, there is one place, where, during the fair, a barter of a very 
curious kind takes place. This fair is held only once a year, and is chiefly 
resorted to for tae purpose of bachelors finding wives, married men adding to 
their matrimonial treasures, and maidens or widows getting husbands. In 
fact, the whole affair resolves itseli into the women selling themselves; but to 
escape the ignuminy o! such a procedure, the traffic is carried oa in the fol- 
lowing manner:—Lach lady desiring to enter inio wedlock dresses herself in 
her best aod most vecoming attire, and taking with her a piece of cloth of her 
own weaving, sits down unveiled in the market-place. 

The men, bow young and old, who are candidates for matrimony, parade 
about the market, examining the tex:ure of the cloth displayed by the ladies, 
and scrutinisiog at the same time their Jooks and behavivur. Should the cus- 
tomer be pleased with the maiden, he inquires the price of the cloth; she re- 
plies by naming what she would expect as a dowiy, and the amount of this 
she raises or depresses according as the candidate for her heart may please 
her, resorting to the demand of an exorbitant sum should she be averse to the 
purchaser. During this barter the enamoured swain is able, in some degree, 
to judge of her temper and charavier. If they come to an agreement, the pa. 
rents of the girl are appealed to; and they have the rigit to assent or not, as 
they please. Should they assent, the parties adjourn toa public noiary, the 
contract is made, and the purchased bride is carried off to hernewhome. Jn 
this raffic, widows are at a low price in general, and divorced ladies sell their 
cloths very cheap. 

The wile thus purchased cannot be resold, however much the purchaser 
may repent of Lis bargain. She is his lawful wedded wife, and retains the 
purchasz money, which is her jointure or dowry. It is evident that this cu- 
rious sysiem ol baiter has been resvuried to by these Mahomedan mountaineers 
as a means of evading the law of the prophet, which interdicts ail courtship 
betore marriage.’ 

The tyranny of the rulers of these ens!aved people is so monstrous as to be 
all but inerediole. Mr. H. informs us: 

‘The most horrible tortures are reso:ied to for forcing confzssion of hidden 
wealth. The victim is put into a slow oven, or kept standing for weeks in 
a wooden dress ; splinters are forced between the flesh and nail of the fingers; 
two fieree cats are put alive into hiis wide trousers; and the breasts of his 
women are twisted by pinchers, Young children have sometimes been 
squeezed to death under the arms of a powerful maa, before the eyes ot their 
parents. A wealthy merchant at Tangier, whose ,‘ auri sacra fames” had 
jed hima to resist jor a long time the ernei toriures that had been employed 
against him, yielded at length to the following wial:—He was placed in the 
corner ot arvom wherein a hungry lion was chained in sach a manner as to 
be able to reach him with his claws, uuless he held himself in a most con- 
strained and unnatural position.’ 
ene 

SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND. 
EASTERN BURIAL-GROUNDS, 

There is something exceedingly touching in the little artless contrivances 
by which the people of the East endeavour to lighten the gloom ot the grave, 
and to connect i: with all that is most be: utiful and life-like in nawwre. They 
plant on it myrtles, 1oses, and other fragrant shrubs, and deck it day by day 
with fresh culled flowers; they hang over it cages of singing-birds, which are 
sed morning and evening with religious care; they make receptacles for wa- 
ter in the tombstone, that the fowls of the air may drink thence, and thus 
something living acknowledge the charity of him wiso sleeps below ; and they 
take care to leave a square opening in the side of the masonry, that the narrow 
house may not be utterly shut up from the light and the breath of heaven.— 
The women, who are the most regular freqnenters of the burial-ground, often 
carry their tood with them; the tomb stone ts their table; they leave a place 
for the dead te sit wich them, patting the best morsels before it; and they talk 
with him as 1f he was living by their side. 


THE SYRIAN ATMOSPHERE. 


The reader, accustomed only tothe denser air of Europe, can scarcely form 
4 just idea of the etherial subtlety and tra’ sparency of the Syrian atmosphere. 
it is this which gives to the prospeci from the mouniains an amplitude and 
distinctness unpzralieled in other lands. When Moses went up to Pi-gah, he 
Sazed over the whole inheritance of his people from north to south, and to the 
utinostsea, This he might have done withcut having had a miraculons 
power of vision imparted to him; and so might any man at this day, if he at- 
tained sufficient elevation. Four observers might command the whole of 
Syria, aud trom the tops of Casires, Lebanon, and Tabor let nothing of a cer- 
tam mMagoilude escape them within that vast horizon. Sianding on the top 
of the Sunnia, the spectator has on oue side the indefinite expanse of the 
desert, stretching away iowardsthe Persian gulf: on the opposite side, the 
sea, melting afar into the firmament, suggests to his mind the idea of infinite 
space; banily can he at first distinguish between sea and sky at their line of 
junction, but is tempied to fancy that the solid earth floats in an immense 
double ocean. 

It is mot till he looks more narrowly and sees the little white sails 
specking the blue expatise of the waters, that he can get the better of the illu- 
sion. Landwards he discerns every sinuosily and indentation of the coast ; 
every cape, promontory, and creek ; every mountain mass, with its rocks, 
ae — ome and town—an interminable extent, and 

as disiimet race Ss M% Were looking = 
a Noheow’ bien prot y ney ¢ looking on a huge map or a model 


FABULOUS ORIGIN OF THE ANZEYRYS, A MOUNTAIN 
TRIBE. 
The Anzeyrys pretend that they derive their name {rom Nassai ’ 
who preached the holy religion of Ali-Ebn-Abvu-Thaleb. ‘Ihe accoto they 


give of the infusion of the Deiiy into the person ot this latier is curious 
enough. 











© * Phis legend is, | believe peculiar to the Berber “ines. i bb cello 
i : - Lis evide 
formed on the Mosaic account of the deluge.’ evidently 






The God who created the universe, they say, after having completed his 
work, took delight in flying throvgh the lottiest region of the air to contem- 
piate his magnificent performance. He had equipped himself with splendid 
glistening wings, made of the azure feathers of the jay ; but one day he soared 
so high that the winds carried away his feathers. ‘Phe winds did not recog. 
nise their Maker, bu', obeying the taws he had himself given them, they 
whirled him away and destroyed him in their fierce contention. But his spirit 
returned in the person of Ali-Ebn-Abou-Thaleb, from whom descended the 
twelve imams, ‘emanations of the breath of God,’ whose holy prophet was 
Nassair. 

JERUSALEM—THE DESOLATE. 

The road becomes more rocky, the scene more wild and cheerless, and no 
object presents itseli to arrest the traveller’s attention, or to beguile for a mo- 
ment his impatience for the first sight of the Holy City, At length it opens 
upon him at the issue from a defile. The view of it trom this approach is 
sudden and near, ani for that reason, perhaps, more impressive than it the 
mind had been prepared tor it by a more distant vision. ‘The first involunta- 
ry exclamation that bursts forth, is that which prophecy has said shall be in 
the mouth of ‘all that pass’—* Is this the city that men cal] the perfection of 
beauty, the joy of the whole earth?’ It is impossible thatany delineation can 
be more jusi, or any image more vivid than 1s contained in these few words: 
‘ How doth the city sit solitary!’ The sight carried across a tract ot grey, 
desolate, and barren rock, and the ruins of the Muslim burial ground, wich 
crumbling tombs on every hand, resis upon a bare dead wall, above which 
little is seen but the graceless domes of houses, and the tops and minarets of a 
few musques, and the wild hills in the distance beyond Jordan, at the foot of 
which lies the Dead Sea. Scarcely a sign of vegetation can be traced, with 
the exception of the leaden green of a few ragged olives; and the city, placed 
on the brow of the hill, as if an object for observation, looks as if a portion 
of it had fallen down the steep, and presents one of the most gloomy and me- 
lancholy spectacies that imagination can conceive, 


THE ART OF THE DAMASCENE BLADE. } 


A scimitar, to be perfect, ought tobe broad in the blade, and its length, from 
hilt to point, should be exactly equal to the distance trom the tip of the ear 
to the fist, and you stand upright, with your arm by your side. {Ifthe steel 
givesa clear crystalline sound when you twitch the point with ycur nail, you 
may be satisfied of the good temper ci the weapon. Such is the keenness of edge 
of which the best blades are susceptible, that is a common amusement with 
the Turks to cut through down pillow or silk handkerchiels, as they are thrown 
atthem. Weapons are as frequent a subject of conversation among the 
men, as jewels and fashions are amung the women of the Levant, The ‘l'urks 
have a peculiar knack of bringing the discourse to bear upon a topic so 
gratifying to their vanity, You will ofensee them unsheath their scimitars 
in the middle of a repast, and hand them across the tableto each other, Their 
mode of presenting the weapon to the scrutiny of an amateur is exceeding- 
ly graceful. ‘I'wirliog the hilt round in their hands, so as to bring the blade 
under their arm, t ey present the biitto him with a bow and gesture of the 
hand, signifying the entire sacrifice of their person. 

THE JEWS IN THE HOLY CITY. 

In the western exierior of the area of the great mosque, there is a spot ap- 

proached only by a narrow, crooked lane, which then terminates at the wall in 


a very smail open space. ‘The lower part of the wall is nere composed cf | 


stones evidently older than the rest, being much larger, measuring Nine or ten 


point ia which the Jews are allowed to approach thay revered site, and, for- 
tunately for them, it is sheltered from observation by the narrowness of the 
lane and the dead walls areund. Here, bowed in the dust, they may at least 
weep undisturbed over the lalles glory of tneir race, and bedew with tears the 
soil which so many of their forefathers once moistened with their blood 
Were I asked what was the object of the greatest interest that I had seen, and 
the spectacle that made the deepest impression upon me,during my sojourn in 
other lands, I would say that it was a Jew mourning over the stones uo! Jeru- 
salein, 

Oh! weep for those that wept by Babel’s stream, 

Whose shrines are desolate, whose land’s a dream; 

Weep for the harp ot Judah’s broken shell ; 

Mourn—where their God hath dwelt tne godless dwe!). 

Every Friday in the year, travellers may see all the Jews in Jerusalem 
clothed in their best raiment, wandering through the narrow streets of their 
quarter, and under the hallowed wall, with the sacred volume in their hands, 
singing, in the language in which \hey were written, the Songs of Selomon 
and the Psalms of David. Whuite-bearded ol men and smooth-cheeked boys 
lean over the samebook ; and Jewish maidens, in their long white robes, stand 
with their faces against the wall, praying through cracks and crevices. The 





tradition which leads thetn to pray through this wall is, that during the build- 
ing of the temple a cloud rested over it so as to prevent an entrance, and So- 
jomon stood at the dvorand prayed that the cloud might be removed, and pro- 
mised that the temple should a! ways be open tu men of every nation desirous 
of offering up their prayers; whereupon the Lord removed the cloud, and 
promised that the prayers of al) people offered up in that place should find ac- 
ceptance in his sight; and now as the Muslim lords it over the place where 
ihe temple stood, and the Jews are not permitted to enter, they endeavour to 
insinuate their prayers through the crevices ia the wall, that thus they may 
rise {ruin the inte:ior tothe ‘Vhroneot Grace. The tradition is characterisiic, 
and serves to illustrate tue devoted constancy with which the Israeli:es adhere 
to the externals of their faith. 





[From Punch.] 
BEAUTIES OF THE FRENCH PRESS 
PERFIDIOUS ALBION. 
[From the National.] 

France is outraged—insulied! Perfidious Alvion has achieved her crowning 
insult! Yes—will it be believed—can Jewne France for one moment imagine 
such an atrocity—the Dukes or Wetuincton, who, with his English gold, 
bought the bit'le of Waterloo, he who brought back the Bourbons over the 
slaughtered bodies of Frenchmen,—he, above all o.her men, was despatch- 
ed by Queen Vicrorra to welcome to Por:smouth the Kino or THe Frencn! 
And Lovuis-Paiiere shook him by the hands—yes, one haud was not 
enough—bnt, hear it France, and let the ashes of Narutnon stir with indig- 
nation,—he shook him by both Aands ! 

; [From the Siccle.} 

What! was it necessary for the full accomplishment of our degradation that 
the Kine or THe Faencn should be feasted inthe Hall of Waterloo in Wind- 
sor Castle? A hail, decorated with the portraits of men who have outraged 
France—who have spilt the blood of her children? Had not M. Gutzor suffi- 
ciently degraded the unfortunate country which mourns his administration, but 
that with asmile upon his cheek—yes, a smile traitorous tv ourselses and our 
institutions—he must walk in Windsor Park with the man Pee? Had the 
“man of Ghent” forgotten the insolence of the English Minister when he de- 
nounced the doings of our invinc:ble Bauat, the unmortal bero who has bayo- 
netted the ‘Tahitians, and all but kidnapped Queen Pomare?t Gurzor walks, 
and talks, and Smiles with Deex in the Home Park! Why dues not all 
France, leaping from its lethargy, chant the Marseiliaise and grasp the sword ! 

[From the Globe.) 

The least that France could expect of the Duke of Wellington, during the 
visit of Lovis Philippe to Windsor, was decent behaviour. Much, from the 
character of the man, could not be expected. Nu: the man who had becn 
base enough to corrupt the traitors who seld their hapless country,—-the man 
who with accursed gold bought the battle of Waterloo, was not likely to make 
any large sacrifice to decency. Nevertheless, the least to he expected of him 
was, that during Louis Patlippe’s visit, he would remain within bis own doors 
Certainly, it was rot to be expected that he would have had the audacity to 
approach the King of the French! Had he po sessed the true delicacy of a 
nero, he would on the sudden have failen very iil, and kept his bed until the 
King had departed. Such sensibility, however, does not dignify a Wellington. 
No: on the contrary, even before the Freach King had touched the hateful 
soil of Albion, Wellington was on board the Gomer; and what is more—as the 
English prints audaciously declare ii—** louking in excellent health and spir- 
ite!” But France—whilst the man of Ghent reigns—is doomed to be in- 
sulted. 

RR 
THE FAMILY MEETING. 
We are all here, 
Father, Mother, 
Sister, Brother, 
All who ‘vid each other dear. 
Each chair is filled—we’re all at home! 
To-night let no cold stranger come: 
It is not ofien thus around 
Our old familiar hearth we’re found. 
Bless, then, the mee ing and the spot; 
For once be every care forgot; 
Let gentle peace assert her power, 
’ And kind affection rule the hour. 
We re all—all here. 
We're not all here! 


Some are away—the dead ones dear, 
Who thronged with us this ancient hearth, 
Ana gave the hour to guileless mirth, 
Fate, with a stern, relentless hand, 
Looked in, and thinned our litle band; 
Some like a night flash passed away, 
And some sank lingering day by day; 
The quiet grave-yard — some lie there— 
And cruel ocean has his share— 

We're not all here. 

We ave all here, 


Even they—the dead—though dead, 30 dear ; 
Fond memory, to her duty true, 
Brings back their faded forms to view. 
How lJile-like, through the mist of years, 
Fach well remembered face appears! 
We see them, as ia times long past; 
From each to each kind looks are cast, 
We hear their words, their smiles behold— 
They’re round us as they were of old— 

We are all here. 

We are all here, 
Father, Mother, 
Sister, Brother, 


You that I love, with love so dear. 

This may not long of us be said — 

Soon must we join the gathered dead, 

And by the hearth we now sit round 

Some other circle will be found. 

Oli! then, that wisdom may we know 

Which yields a life of peace below ; 

So, in the world to foilow this, 

May each iepeat, in words of bliss, 
We're all—all here! 


Summary. 


Since Paris has published her * Mysteries,’ every capital in Europe has 
become desirous of doing the same. The Lisbon journals indignantly ex- 
claimed, ‘ Why contest the rights of Portugal to publish her mysteries ? why 
should she be interdicted from making them known any more than France or 
Englani ? Is the Tagus less worthy of note than the Thames, or the garden 
of Cintra than the plain of St Denis? Since this assertion of right, the 
Portuguese writers have vied with each cther in publisoing, and no one has 
interrupted them in their work, But Madrid is doomed toremain behind 
Lisbon in the promulgation of its mysteries, for on the 9: instant the proper 
authorities caused to be seized, on the plea of immorality, the numbers of a 
work which had been publishing fiom week to week under the title of Mys- 
teres de Madrid.’ 





feet long; itis unquestionably a remnant of the old temple. This isthe nearest | 








A young Russian poet, M. Engene Baratousky, author of severa! lyrie 
poems, has lately died in Italy. M. Baratousky’s talents had procured him 
the eniée of many distinguished salons in Paris last winter, where his most 
remarkable poems, recited by himself inthe French language, obtained great 
success. 

Report speaks highly of the colossal statue of Goethe, which is to be ele 
vated in L’rankfori, the birthplace of the poet. This work has been cast in 
bronze at the Royal toundry ot Munich, afier the model of Schwanthaler. 
The au:hor of Faust is represented with the traditional mantle, without being 
overwhelmed by the eternal draperies. ‘Ihe bust and arms are bare; one 
arm rests on the trunk of an oak, and the left hand bears a crown of laureL 
Goethe’s principal works furnish appropriate subjects tor the bas-reliets of the 
pedestal. 

Many public journals have announced that the family of Fernando Cortes 


; has only one living representative, in the person of Priucess Colonna. This 


isanerror, The brother of the Princess, father of a numerous tamily, still 
resides in Italy ; and it is well known in Spain that severai very flourishing 
families of the Peninsuia belong to the same illustrious race. 

It is said that M. Sue, finding that the ‘Wandering Jew’ had not realized 
the anticipations of the publishers, who had expended large suins upon it, im 
the hope that it would meet with a success equal to that of the ‘ My steries 
ot Paris,’ has generously offered to cancel the splendid bargain he had with 
them for two editisns. This instance of magnanimity is highly honourable 
to the individual, and to titerature as a profession. 

Great works of demolition are now going forward in the Rue ce Vaugirard, 
in the vicinity of the gardens of the Luxembourg, in Paris. The inhabitants 
complain biterly of the clouds of dust which arise from these opsrations, but 
are consoled by the reflection that they are to terminate in a series of beautiful 
embellishments. ‘I'he project is to clear these noble gardens of the clusters 
of mean houses which surround them on all sides, and io fill up the space thas 
gained by alleys of trees and elegant iron palisides. Such an improvement 
was much watted, and will coaler considerable attraction on this neglected 
quarter of Paris. 

Tue Duxtpom or Dorser.—It is said that her Majesty is about to raine 
the Earl Delawarr to the first rank of the peerage, by reviving in his person 
the extinct Dukedom of Dorset—the countess being, with the exception of 
the Countess Amberst,the only representative of Jolin Frederick, third dake, 
as sister of George, fourth duke, whose melancholy death, by a fall from hie 
horse, occurred on the 14th of February, 1815, ; 


RaiLway acruss THE THames.—The works at the Hungerford” Chain- 
bridge are nearly at a stand-still, owing to the intention of the directors to 
apply at the next meeting of Parliament for a bill to allow them to throw a 
railway across the Thames adjoining the bridge, and to erect railways to 
Richmond, the terminus of the South Western and Brighton and Dover rail- 
ways. 

LI 


Vavietics. 


Goon News! Goop News!!—We understand that a petition to Lous 
Philippe is in course ot signature in the city, praying his Majesty to make 
Alderinan Gibbs (the Lord Mayor elect) a-Count. 

Very Likery.—Colonel Sibthorpe wishes to know it the lady advertised to 
enter the cage, accompanied by Mr, Carter, is the Lady of Lyons who played 
so long atthe Haymarket 3 

CuanGe or Resipence,--The parasol of the Emperor of Morocco, from 
the plains of Isly to the ‘Tuileries of Paris, for change ol air. The parasol, 
during its stay in the French capital, will put up at the celebrated Hotel da 
Invalides, 

THE VAUXHALL MASQUERADE. 

Know ye the scene where the clerks and the tailors 

Are deck’J out in costume both dirty and fine ; 
Where till-robbing shop-boys, as suldiers and sailors, 

Now stoop down to beer—now ascend up to wine 4 
*Tis the place for a feast: not the region of fun. 
Can we smile on the jokes that are made there 1—not one, 
Oh, pointless and duil, as Ojibbeway yell, 
Are the tricks which they play, and the don-mods they tell. 


There a bevy of noodles, by pufling extreme, 
Are tempted to musier in numerous throng ; 
They’re off to Vauxhall, where they drink, cance, and scream, 
And fancy they come it exceedingly strong. 
Vauxhall’s Great Bal Masque I ne’er can forget; 
And oft when alone, at the close of the year, 
1 think, are the vagabonds dancing there yet ? 
Are they siill at their brandy and water, and becr ? 

Sunrcower Company.—ltis a fact that a company is actually organized 
for promoting the cultivation of sunflowers to supersede bread-cron, flax, and 
cther vegetable — produ cts hitherto held to be essential tot wants of man 
Mary-gold, china-aster, chrysanthemum, and Jerusa'em artichoke companies 
may also be expected to issue their prospectuses immediatery. It ie 
suggested that the poet Moore should be at the head of the sunflowerists, and 
his verse on that turaing plant their epigraph. 

‘ As the sunflower turns to her God when he sets 
The same look which she turn’d when he rose,’ 

We read ina letter on the manners of Texas, that marriages there are 
celebrated at sunset, and by 4 justice of the peace. The few questions put te 
the bride and bridegroom, and the answers, are as follows: 

Do you wish to tuke this young woman for your wife'-—Yes. Do you 
promise to take cure of her, ard to support her in sickness and ip health—Yes, 
The woman is then asked—Do you wish to take this man for your husband 3 
—Yes. Do you promise to obey him, as a good and faithful wife, and to fol- 
low him wherever he wishes to go '—Yes 

They are then told to embrace, and the marriage is declared to be complete, 
Tke supper is kept op ull late at night, and reminds one of Homer's heroes, 
A whole pig is sometimes placed upon the table, flanked with propertisnate 
piecca of beef and venison. 
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LOUIS PHILIPPE IN ENGLAND. 


THE LIFE OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


Few sovereigns of any age, and none in modern times, have passed through 
greater vicissitudes of fortune than the present King of the French. Adversity 
1s said to be in most cases a good teacher, though its lessons have frequently 
been thrown away upon pupils of regal birth. In the instance before us, how- 
ever, it is hardly to be doubted, that if the success with which Louis Philippe 
has wielded the sceptre may in great part be attributed to his own prudence 
and sagacily, it may also, in some measure, have resulted from the ‘ sweet 
uses = that severe school of human discipline in which his early years were 
passed. 

The volume of the ‘ Life and Times of Louis Philippe, King of the French,’ 
which the Rev. G. N. Wright published a few years back, and to which he 
has recently made an addition, including an account of the visit of Queen 
Victoria to his Majesty, will furnish us with materials for a brief sketch of most 
of the remarkable passages in the history of this monarch. 

Louis Phil ppe, it is well known, was the son of the notorious Duke of Or- 
leans, or Citizen Egalité, associated with our worst recollections of the Reign 
of Tertor in the worst part of the French Revolution. Louis Philippe, Duke 
de Valois, was born in 1773. His father was then Duke de Chartres, (the 
Duke of Orleans being alive,) and his mother was ‘ the amiable, popular, and 
wealthy * heiress of the Duke of Penthievre. ‘This lady separated from her 
husbaud, not only on account of his political proceedings, but owing to the in- 
fluence which he had suffered the celebrated Madame de Genlis to exercise 
over his own mind and that of his children, and which he avowed was in order 
to supersede the natural rights of the mother. His address to the Convention, 
in 1772, states one of his reasons for sending his daughter to England with 
Madame de Genlis to be a desire ‘to withdraw her from the influence of a wo- 
man,’ as he terms the Duchess, ‘ who is undoubtedly very estimable, but whose 
opinions upon the present affairs are not in accordance with my own.’ The 
Duke de Valois (Louis Philippe,) was the eldest of three sons. In his eighth 
year his father consulted Madame de Genlis upon the choice of a fit tutor for 
him, and that lady has related the conversation which passed between them 
upon this important subject. 

‘One evening that the Duke of Chartres came, as he generally did, to Belle 
Chasse, between eight and nine o'clock, tinding me alone, he told me that there 
was no time to lose in procuring a tutor for his sons, for that otherwise his 
children would have the manuers of shopmen. He consulted me on the selec- 
tion of one. I proposed Schomberg, whom he refused to accept, alleging that 
he would render the children pedantic. I then named the Chevalier de Du- 
fort, who he said would give them atone of bombast. I then spoke of Thiars, 
but he objected to him as being too careless; and said that he would pay no 
attention at all to the children. I then began to laugh, and said, ‘ Well, what 
do you think of me?’ * Why not?’ replied he, seriously. I protested that 
what [ had said was in jest, and that in all our previous conversations, nothing 
had occurred that could have led me to expect so singular a determination. 
But the air and manner of the Dake impressed me deeply with the thought of 
doing something at once glorious to myself, and unprecedented in the histury 
of education, and I earnestly hoped that the plan might be accomplished. | 
told the Duke frankly my thoughts on the subject; he appeared delighted, and 
said, * The thing is decided ; you must be their tutor.”*’ 

The Chevalier de Bonnard (who had been recommended to the Duke by M. 
de Buffon) ana the Abbé Guyot were to be sub-tuto s, but Madame de Genlis 
was to be absolute directress Of the educa'ion of the princes, for which she de- 
manded no remuneration, being content with the hono ir of having educated them 
gratuitously. Bonnard, however, thought the pos: humiliating, and resigned it 
to M. le Bran. The court ndiculed this system of education, and de-lared that 
it wasa reflection upon the noblesse: but * the event,’ Mr. Wright remarks, 
‘thas fully justified the choice of the Duke, and the throne of France is now @ 
beautiful monument to the memory of Madame de Geonlis.”’ 


LOUIS PHILIPPE’S CHILDHOOD. 
r 


Young “Louis Philippe, it is said, with a robust frame and lively disposition, 
was fonder of amusement than study, and yawned over history even when read 
to him by a Madame de Genlis. Judicious severity cured these anti studious 
habits, aad hs indefatigable instructress succeeded in bringing on and developing 
‘the noble mental qualities which revealed themselves in the boy Valois.” 
The privces were taught not merely the higher branches of literature and science, 
but various domestic arts and manufactures, such as turning, basket making, 
weaving, &c. The Duke de Valois is said to have excelled his brothers in 
cabinet-making—an art which, it is jocosely said, he has since turned to good 
account. ‘ 

Under such a tutor as Madame de Genlis, and at such an era, it is not to be 
wondered at that the voung prince should have manifested an ardent Tove of 
liberty, and a thirst for military glory. His wealth, whilst he possessed any, was 
devote i to Lenevolent objects; and Madame de Geils has preserved a lette:*from 
the d. ke, when about 15, declaring his mtention to save @ fund out of his pocke:- 
money for charitable purposes. His gowvernante has entered the following 
character of her pupil at this time :— 

‘The Duke of Chartres has greatly improved in disposition ‘uring the last year; 
he was born with good inclinations: he is now become intelligent and virtuous. 
He has nove of the frivolity of his age; he sincerely disdains the puerilities 
which occupy the pursuits of so many young men—such as fashions, dress, 
trinkets, trifles of all kids, the rage for following novelties. He has no passion 
for money; he is disinterested; despises glare, and is, consequently, truly 
noble ; lastly, he has an excellent heart, which is common to his brothers and 
sister, and which, joined to reflection, is capable of producing all other good 
qualities.” 


LOUIS PH LIPPE A YOUNG MAN. 


Unhappily, as the Duke grew up to manhood, he was initiated into the 
mysteries of the worst political schvels of the Revolution. In 1790 he was intro- 
duced by his father into the Jacobin Clus—Madame de Genlis says, in direct 
opposition to her wishes, when that club was at the zenith of its power and in- 
famy :—** It does not appear,’ Mr. Wright says, “ that the young Duke exhibited 
any sympathy with his brother Jacobins, although he very warmly and decidedly 
admired and applauded the liberal sentimeuts of many eloquent members of the 
National Assembly : he frequently attended the sittings of the latter, but it is 
not plain that he entitled himself to the least share uf Jacobin reputation, what- 
ever value posterity may attach to it.” 

Nevertheless he wasiuoculated with mueh of the revolutionary spirit, for when 
in 1791, he appeared in the uniform of the National Guard to have his name 
entered upon the register, perceiving that all his titles had been written, he erased 
them with his own hand, and wrote after his name ‘‘ Citizen of Parts.” As 
colonel of dragoons, he joined the army at Vendome, and when the decree for the 
suppression of all emblems of nobility was received there, he deciared to his 
regiment that ‘he was too much the !riend of equality not to have received it 
with transport.” At Vendome he rescued at the hazard of his life two non- 
juring priests, who had insulted a constitutional clergyman. This incident is 
the subject of a painting in the Palais Royal. Upon another occasion he saved 
an engineer from drowning by jumping into deep and dangerous river. 


FIRST CAMPAIGN. 


The first campaign ofthe young “ citizen’? was under Dumouriez, in the war 
between France and Austria, in 1792. He had been appoidted commandant at 
Strasburg, but he said, ‘I am too young to be shut up in a citadel, and [ 
request permission to remain on active service.’ He was present at the 
‘«« Cannonade of Valmy,” as it is called ; and General Kellerman, in his official 
despatch, particularly notices, among those who had shown distinguished 
courage, “ M. Chartres and his aide-de-camnp, M. Montpensier”—the Duke de 
Montpensier, the younger brother of Louis Philippe. He was soontafter trans- 
ferred to Dumouriez's army On the frontier, where the Duke de Chartres, then 
only 19, gathered hia first military laurels at the battle of Gemappes. The 
Austrian army consisted of of 22,000 veteran troops under Marshal Clairfait; 
that of Dumouriez, consisting mostly of raw levies, was about 27,000. The 
Duke was entrusted with the command of the right wing, the army being 
equally divided into two wings. On the 6th November, 1792, the French 
army attacked the formidable position of the Austrians The right wing 
becoming the centre, was separated by the Duke into columns of baitalions, and 
moved on the wood of Flenn, covering the Aus'rian centre. Placing six 
battalions in reserve, with the 18 others he drove in the enemy’s light infantry, 
traversed the wood, and arrived on the level ground above it; but the Austrian 
infantry supported by the artillery, made such havoc among the heads of the 
columns, that they could not debouche, and re-entered the wood in disorder. 
Mr. Wright, in describing the battle, says :— 

‘The Duke de Chartres saved the army from a great disaster, by forming 
a chain of mounted chasseurs in front of the wuod, to arrest the fugitives. 
Finding it impossible to re-establish order in many of the battalions, which 
were all now mixed together, he formed one great column of the whole, which 
he named the Battaillon de Mons, placed the five stands of colours in the 
midst of it, caused the trumpeters to sound a charge, and with the same 
soldiers, whose flight a few moments before could not be checked, attacked 


the Austrian infantry that occupied the intervals between the redoubts, pene- 
trated their ranks with the bayonet, and got possession of the euemny’s artillery, 
which the Austrian cavalry in vain endeavoured to carry back to Mons. 
From this moment victory was no longerdoubtful ; prodigies of valour were 
multiplied in the French ranks. ‘The enthus:asm of the French on this occa- 
sion has never been exceeded, even by themselves, eleewhere ; and the 
mariial spirit which displayed itself here ia such brilliancy bore down all 
obstacies. As they fulluwed the brave voung soldier to the successive attacks 
on the redoubts, they rent the air with shouts, which uniformly passed into a 
grand chanting of the ‘ Marseillaise Hyimn.’ ” 

The Duke signalised himself again at Anderlacht, onthe 14th November, 
on the 19th a: Titlemont and on the 27th at Varroux. Dumouriez advanced 
to Brussels on the 8th day after the victory of Gemappes. 

‘The Duke de Chartres, by his heroic conduct upon these occasions, fixed the 
attention of his commander, and eatitled himself to an honourable mention in 
the official bulletin. H+ leit the winter quarters of the army in Belgiuin to 
visit his sister, the Princess Eugene Louise Adelaide, who had just been included, 
aioug with Madame de Genlis, in the proscriptive law against emigration 
Whilst he was at Tournay, whither be had conducted his sister, a decree 
appeared, declaring that every member of the Bourbon-Capet femily should 
quit the territory of the republic, as well as tual occupied by its armies. The 
young Duke urged his father, Egalite, to take advantage of this decree, and 
retire from the convention to the United States ; but he, with a firmness 
worthy of # better cause, made it a point of hynour to remain, and an exception 
was made by the Convention in favour of the Orleans princes. The Duke 
de Chartres returned to the army to acquire fresh reputation at tne siege of 
Maestricht, under Geueral Miranda. At the battle of Nerwinde, in March, 
1793, where the young Duke, who commanded the centre, perfurmed many 
acts of valor. Dumouriez was defeated by the Austrians, who were only 
prevented from destroying the French Army by the Duke de Chartres and 
General Leveneur, who, at the head of a battalion otf veterans, checked 
their advance. The Duke had a horse killed under him during the action. 
This defeat was the ruin ot the Duke’s hopes in the Republican service. 
Only 13 days after this event (March 31, 1793) Dumourize was supping with 
the Duke when a courier arrived with orders that both should proceed tc Paris 
to explain their conduct at the battle of Nerwinde betore the Committee of 
Public Safety. Both perceived that their lives were demanded, and not a 
moment was to be lost: they set off to the frontier and thus closed the con- 
nexion of Louis Philippe with republican France. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE IN EXILE. 


The Duke repaired inthe first instance to Mons, the Austrian head- 
quarters, to obtain passporis. ‘There Prince Charles invited him to enter the 
service ofthe empire; but he refused to carry arms against France, and, 
assuming the name and appearance of an English traveller, journeyed with 
some risk and slender resources through Germany and Switzerland. He 
was almost a penniless fugitive in the Grisons, when the duke received a let- 
ter from M. Montesquieu, offering him the situation of proiessor in the College 
ot Peichenau, which—such was the state of resources—he gladly accepted, 
and he was admitted in October, 1793, in his 22d year, under the name of M. 
Chabaud ; having undergone a rigid examination without being recognised 
by any one save M. Jost, the President of the College, who had continued to 
leach geography, history, the French and English languages, and inathema- 
lics, for eight months. during which lime he inspired the inhabitants of Rei- 
chenau with su high an esteem for his virtues and abilities th at they appointed 
him their deputy to their Assembly at Coire. 

The intelligence of his father's tate ovewhelmed him with affliction, and 
he was compelled to seek a changeolf scene. He once more becamea wan. 
derer, his whale property being a staff anda knapsack. He proceeded to 
Hamburg, thence to Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and the North 
Cape, pushing, his travels to within 18degrees of the Arctic Pole. Returning 
to Sweden, and herevisited Denmark, and reached Hamburg again in 1796. 
These countries he bad not merely seen, but minutely examined, his finances 
not permitting him to travel in any other manner than that which alone brings 
a visitor into intimate communication with the people of the country. 

At Hamburg the French Directory commenceda negotation withthe illus- 
trions exile, in consequence of which the Duke (then of Orleans) consented 
to proceed tothe United States, and in September, 1706, he embarked on 
board an American Trader, and arrived at Philadelphia in October. He 
was soon after joined by his twe brothers, the Duke de Montpensier and the 
Count Beauiole. 

Philadelphia was then the seat of the Federal government, of which Wash- 
ington was the head. ‘Toe Dake coatracted an acquaintance with the illus- 
trious chief citizen of the United States, of whom he subsequently drew a 
most accurate character. Whilst a 1esident in America, the Duke moved 
aboutthe conntry, acguainting himseli critically with its character, and that of 
the people. As he spoke fluently the German and English languages, there 
was no impediment to his intercourse With all classes. 

Once is his travels, he acted as surgeon to an Indian chief, whom he bled 
in his wigwam, with such sucess thatthe tribe bestowed a high though no: 
very covetable honour, upon the white stranger. It was customary in this 
tribe, that the whole family, however illustrious, should sleep upon one spaci- 
ous inat, the relations being all ranged according to proximity, rank, age, and 
other discriminating circumstances, In acknowledgment of the services 
rendered by the Duke to the grandfather of the chiet’s family, he was pzr- 
mitted to pass the night upon the family mat between the grandmother and 
grand aunt,—the highest hunour ever conterred by that tribe upon a individual 
of any age orcolour. Theincidents of the residence and travied of the illus- 
rious exiles in Amer ica would fill a little volume. 

From the United States the Royal Exiles weie conveyed in a British frigate 
to the Havannah, where they were well received; but the Court of Madrid 
orderedthe Captain General of Cuba to send them away. 


ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND. 

fxasperated at the persecution of the Court of Spain, they turned their eyes 
to England, where they determined to seek an asyluin. Proceeding to the 
Bahamas, they passed over to Halifax, where the Duke of Kent (the father of 
Queen Victoria) received them in the kindest manuer. His Royal Highness, 
however, dii not feel authorised to grant the Princes a free, passage in an 
English vessel of war; and they proceeded to England by the ordinary con 
veyance. ‘hey arrived at Falmouth in February, 1800, and:having received 
permission from the King, George Lil., they proceeded,im mediately to London, 
and took up their resi¢ence at Twickenham. By placing himself in the 
centre of a large aristovratica] society, the Duke vo.untarily exposed his 
manner of lite and his associates to observation, which removed all suspicion 
as to his motives and designs, and his character daily augmented the number 
ot his friends. Very soon after, a recunciliation took place between the Orieans 
Princess and Louis XVIIl. They we-e now admitted to the British Court, 
and the three Princess of Orleans became the lions of the fashionable society 
of the metropolis, till the Duke proceeded, with the permission of our govern- 
ment, to Minorca, with the view of visiiing the Court of Spain ; but such 
was the jealousy of the Spanish government towards this tamily, thathe was 
obliged io return to Twickenham where he lived as a private gentleman, 
not in seclusion or even retirement,~-for he mixed in society,—but without 
any appearance of the ecat of a public character. His pursuits were of a 
literary amd scientific kind ; he studied political economy, and the history, laws, 
and constitution of England. 

DEPARTURE FROM ENGLAND. 

The death of his two brothers took place a few years after their arrival in 
England, and on the last of the two events grief drove Louis Philippe abroad 
fors change of scene. He proceeded to Sicily, and here he engaged the affec- 
tions of the Princess Amelia, the second daughter of the King, and it would 


daughter to the Duke conditional upon the latter taking part in the wild expe- 
dition which was to make ,her second son, Leopold, Regent of Spain. The 





Duke of Orleans entered upon this project, and conducted himself in it with as 

much prudence and discretion as could be expected in such an enterprise. As 
fe had Lord Collingwood for a coadjutor, this ** strange adventure,’’ as Mr. 
Wright terms it, though 1t failed, had a more wise and honourable termination 


than the Sicilian politicians would have given to it, had its management been 
left tothem alone. It did, inveed, no service to the character of the Duke of 
Orleans in the estimation of the Frenen people ; but the presence of the Duke 
on the coast uf Spain seems to have suggested to some of the patriotic party in 


that country that it would be beneficial to the cause if the Prince should piace 
himself at their head, he being the only member of the Bourbon family who 
enjoyed a military -eputation. The Duke of Orleans was appointed by the 
Central Junta te .ne commaud of a corps in Catalonia; but all the proceed- 
ings of the patrint leaders were #0 wi d and extravagant, that this project cane 
to nothing. 7 . : 

The disappointment of the Queen of Naplee in her Spanish project provoked 
her to throw impediments in the way of the marriage between her daughter and 
the Duke of Orleans, who, however, proceeded to Palermo in order to face 
his calumniators, and this build step dissipated the fresh cloud which seemed 
about to gather over his fortunes On the 25th of November, 1809, his Royal 





Highness was united to the Princess, in the presence of his venerated mother, 


—= 


who came to Palermo expressly on the occasion. “If ever a marriage cone 
tract was furmed, between individuals of such exalted rank, without the least 
admixture of ambition or interest,” observes Mr. Wrigtt, ** it was that of the 
Princess Amelia with the wandering Duke of Orleans.” 

In the following May the Duke, leaving his bride, landed in Spain, upon the 
invitation of the Regency, with the view of aiding the patriot cause; but the 
condition of the government was such, that not only were his services declined, 
but the Cortes ordered him to quit the Spanish territory within twenty-four 
hours. ‘The Cortes refused to withdraw their decree even after a personal ad- 
dress from the Duke at their bar, where, with his characteristic spirit and de- 
cision, he demanded to be heard. He accordingly returned to Palermo, where 
he remained till the fall of Navoleon in 1814. ‘This event was known at Pa- 
lermo on the 23d of April, and on the 18th of May the Duke was in Paris, 
which he had not seen for more than 20 years :— 


RETURN TO PARIS. 

The Duke’s first care on his return to Paris, was to pay a stolen visit to thé 
house of his father. The porters, who still continued to wear the Imperial 
livery, were with difficulty induced to admit a stranger, and clad also the 
costuine of Sicily, to penetrate the innermost apartments of the palace ; but 
the earnesiness with which he pursued his survey lett them little leisure to 
question him as to his objects. As he approached the grand staircase, the 
recollections of his boyhood, the lustre ot his ancient race, the agonies of 
mind he had endured since he last beheld that spot, and gratitude to that Provi- 
dence which had spared him amidst such universal ruin, completely over- 
whelmed him, and, failing prostrate on the tesselated pavement, be imprinted 
a thousand kisses on the cold white marble, while tears gushing from his e 
indicated, while they relieved, the emotions with which he contended. ‘The 
attendants of the palace looked on this scene ot fervent feeling with surprise, 
some imagining that it was the working of trenzy or of folly; but, on being 
informed that it was the long exiled and sole surviving son of Egalité—the 
Ulysses of modern ages—whbm they beheld entering the palace ot his tathers 
after his wanderings over Europe and America, pily was superseded by admi- 
ration. On the following day Louis Philippe was presented to the King at 
the Palace of the Tuileries, in his Sicilian costume, not choosing to wait for. 
a French court suit, lest his Majesty might imagine that he had not been 
sufficiently diligent in appearing among the royal family. As the Duke ap- 

roached Louis X VIil. descended, and, advancing towards him, said, ‘ Your 
tlighness was a Lieutenant General in the service of your country 25 years 
ago, and you are still the same.’ Tue King had actually appointed him to 
this rank three days before his arrival in Paris, ‘Sire,’ replied the Duke, ‘ I 
shall hencelorth preseat myself before your Majesty in this uniform.’ 

From this period the Duke of Orleans observed the utmost caution of every 
movement. He probably perceived, trom the policy pursued by the restored 
family, and the character and temper of the nation, the course which events 
would probably take. Upon the return ot Napoleon, the Duke was active in 
his adherence to the Royal cause; but he directly opposed a proposition to 
raise a civil war. He endeavoured to retain the soldiers in the army of the 
north in fidelity to the King, but the magic of the Emperor’s name ex- 
tinguished the faint loyalty ot men who had nothing to connect them with the 
Bourbon tamily but the abstract idea of legitimacy. He resigned the com- 
mand of the army to Marshal Mortier, and left France, he supposed tor ever, 
to ‘bury himseli,’ as he expressed it, ‘in retirement and oblivion.’ He re- 
turned to his former residence at Twickenham. 

The cannon of Waterloo having broken the talisman which seemed to give 
Napoleon a supernatural command in Europe, again restored Louis XVIII. 
to his throne, but with altered sentiments towards the Duke of Orleans, who 
was received coldly at court, and the King made no secret ot his limited con- 
fidence in him. The Duke, in fact, had even then been looked upon by some 
as fitter to fill such a throne as that of France than any individual of the elder 
branch of his family, and the manner in which he was persecuted by the ser- 
vile part of the French press increased his popularity. 

The course which was pursued by the Duke of Orleans in respect to some 
of the tyrannical acts of the later years of the reign of Louis XVIII. evineed, 
perhaps, as much policy as humanity and magnanimity. The finishing stroke 
was given to his popularity by the impolitic ordinance of the King, passed in 
consequence of the Duke's speech in the Chamber of Peers, that princes of the 
blood were not to appear in the Chamber in future except by special per- 
mission. 

‘The event which would probably have happened under even a less indiscreet 
sovereign was accelerated by the weakness of Charles X. and the madness of 
the Polignac ministry, A sudden outburst of popular indignation in the me- 
tropolis vacated the throne; the Duke of Orleans was placed in the posi of 
** Lieutenant General of the Kingdom,” and on the 31st of July, 1830, he ac 
companied the Deputies from the provisional government from hie chateau of- 
Neuilly to Paris, dressed en bourgeois, with a tricolour cockade. The Chamber 
of Deputies, headed by Lafayette, suon after proceeded to the Palais Royal, 
and made a tender of the crown to his Royal Highness, who accepted ity 





appear that the Queen 0 Naples made her consent to the marriage of her | 





regarding the declaration of the Chamber “‘ as the expression of the pationa 
will.” 

_ Here we may fitly close our hasty sketch of a most eventful life. The in- 
cidents in the history of Louis Philippe since he has worn a diadem, especially 
the reiterated attempts tu assassinate him, will impart to it a high degree of 


interest in the eyes of posterity, but they are too recent to require particular 
mention. 


PRESENT FROM LOUIS PHILIPPE TO THE PRINCE OF 
WALES. 
Raw A find the following in a letter of the private correspondence of the 
erald :— 

** I was in Paris the day before yesterday when the King left, and sauntering 
through the Passage de l'Opera my eye caught the address of Alp. Caron, 
arquebusier du Roi. This Monsieur Caron had been employed, as | learned, 
upon sume mysterious work, and I determined to find it oat. How I coaxed 
my friend Caron would be a long story ; suthce it to say that I did discover the 
secret which had excited the suspicions of his neighbours, who, were he not 
the King’s armourer, would have denounced him as the artificer of a second 
Fieschi machine. What was this terrible engine—this Captain Warner-like 
instrument of destruction? Why, nothing else than a Lilliputian fowling-piece, 
destined as a present for the Prince Royal of England, or, as Caron will 
have him, le Prince de Galles. I suspect the Prince will be enchanted with 
it, such a beauty as it is. 

As few of the materna! or paternal public will have an Opportunity of seeing 
this incipient inducement to deer-sta!king, and by which the young idea is to 
be taught to shoot, | must even attempt a description. It is in length about 
a yard stick, and weighs only two pounds and a half, but on this leogth what a 
luxury of ornament! ‘The barrel is beautifuily chiselled in relief, wile the 
handle of the stock represents, in gold, a wild boar hunt, a deer hunt, and a 
hunt after wolves, a fox-hunt. Over the trigger presides an exquisite little ur- 
chin, about to flay a wild boar, whose name is L’Amour dela Chasse The 
case is of ebony, inlaid, and was ail executed by the King’s command within 
a fortnight. 

It Sterne could write upon a snuff-box, and Wordsworth poetise upon a 
chance rag tound upon a beach, surely we may pause over this cadeau, and 
follow in imagination the current of the King’s feelings, in giving the order 
for its execution, His Majesty spent, perhaps, some hours upon the question 
ot what would give most pleasure to the litle Prince, and of course to his 
parents ;and the great Henri Quatre, with his children on his back cross- 
legged, was not more amiably employed. It was, no doubt, debated in the 
family circle—perhaps the Count de Paris was called into the council—and 
then comes the actual presentation, at which those who smile at these reflec- 
tions would perhaps give one of their fingers to be present.” 


THE VICTORIA GALLERY AT EU. 


This gallery is about 60 fect in length, but at present contains no more than 
11 pictures—of these, five are full length portraits of the Queen and Prince 
Albert, the King and Queen of the French, and the Queen of the Belgians. 
The portrait of our Gracious Queen is most beautiful—an engraving has ap- 
peared of it, but does not give a good idea of the original. In the eugraving, 
the strong side light luoks like one o! those forced bad effects of the worst state 
of the French schvol, while, in the original, it is a flood of freshness shed over 
a beautiful long face, which fascinates the attention like an angel ty Raphael, 
With this ideal work of art, the portrait of Prince Albert stands in a simple 
masculine dignity, in contrast truly striking. ‘The portrait of the Queen of 
the Belgians affects the beholder with that pensive expression derived from the 
amiable Queen of the French. The portraus of the King and Queen are hung 
at the end of the gallery facing those of her Majesty and Prince Albert. The 
six other pictures are illustrative of the Queen's visit. The most striking is 
the embarkation at Treport, painted by Isabey; there is another representing 
the regiment of Carabimers dashing off at full gallop to meet the Queen at 
her landing. Then we have the dejeuner in the ‘orest, with a promenade and 
4 sea view ; but it will take some 39 pictures at least to complete the V ctoria 
Gallery, A full-length portrait of the Duchess of Kent, with one of the 
Duke, copied probably from tie original at Versailles, grace the little room 
which Prince Albert occupied as his ca/inet de travail. The apartments occu- 
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§6d"by Queen Victoria remain in the same state, and the story is that the 
Order in which they then were is never to be disturbed. h refinement of 
gallantry cannot fail to touch the heart of every Englishman who hencefor- 
ward shall visit this famous monument of stormy times, converted into a man- 
sion of peace by the guod Louis Philippe."—( Extract of a letter from France.) 


NEW STATE RAILWAY CARRIAGE. 

For four months past a new royal carriage has been building, by order of 
the directors of the Great Western Railway, for the Queen and her Royal Con 
sort on their trips to and from Osbornehouse, in the Isle of Wight. This car- 
riage, which has only been completed a day or two, her Majesty directed should 
be placed at the disposal of her royal guest, the King of the French, on Tues- 
day, The following will be found a pretty accurate description ol it :—The 
earriage is in length 17 feet, in breadth rather better than 7; and the side ele- 
vations represent three bodies in the form of a coupé before, |’interieur, and @ 
coupé behind. The after-coupé and |'interieur (or centre body) are formed 
into one magnificent saloon for the accommodation of her Majesty aud her se- 
lect circle :—the front coupé, or remaining third of the carriage. is arranged 
most elegantly as a separate apartment, for the use of the royal children and 
attendants. In the larger compartment are two couches ranged longitudinally. 
and various seats, chairs, &c.; in the smaller are all sorts of minor conven!- 
ences that fancy can suggest. The carriage is lined throughout with light 
drab silk damask, ribbed, with rich crimeon and white figured velvet lace. The 
draperies around are of crimson and white satin damask, trimmed with silver 
bullion tassels, with elegant white and gold wreathed cornices. The roof of 
the carriage is formed of white watered silk, richly embroidered with emblems 
of the rose, shamrock, and thistle, in shaded crimson velvet, with the royal 
crown in heraldic colours at the corners. In the centre of the ceiling a novel 
effect is produced. A flat crown ornaments the centre, and, on passing through 
the tunnels, by touching a cord this crown instantly disappears, and its place is 
supplied by a beautiful lamp, which sheds its light throughout the whole com- 
partment. The windows are formed of the finest plate-glass, affording to the 
inmates of the royal carriage extensive views of the scenery through which 
they are passing. The windows in each of the two coupés are elegantly em- 

. All the windows are guarded by blinds of peach-coloured silk with 
silver tassels, and the brackets are of gold The floor of the carriage is a dou- 
ble one. and on this—in order to deaden sound and vibratiou—is a layer of a 
material made of cork and India rubber. Upon this the carpet—a rich Axmin- 
ster, wrought with flowers—is laid down. The colour of the carriage, which 
is maroon, was selected by the Queen herself. Forty-three coatings have 
been put upon it, and two months is the period of time during which the pro- 
cess of painting alone has been going on. The colour of the carriage is most 
tastefully relieved with mouldings of gold. In the centre compartment of the 
panels are the royal arms richly emblazoned—on the top the crown—and all 
round the roof a rich ornamental scroll cornice with the crown and cushion in 
the centre. The handles to the doors are of the richest ormolu, with the royal 
arms tastefully traced on them. The wheels of this magnificent carriage are 
of wood, instead of iron—a new invention, for which we believe a patent has 
recently been obtained. The plan of the carriage was in the first instance 
submitted to her Majesty by the cha:rman of the Board of Directors, W. Chap- 
lin, Esq., and with a very slight suggested alteration. was warmly approved. 
The builder is Mr. Beattie, superintendent of the carriage department of the 
railway. 

INVESTITURE OF LOUIS PHILIPPE WITH THE ORDEROF THE 
GARTER. 


A chapter of the Most Noble Order of the Garter was held at half-past two 
o'clock. The Sovereign being seated in the chair of sta‘e, the Knights Com- 
panions took their respective seats at the table. The Chancellor then ac- 
quainted the Sovereign that Sir C. G. Young, Knight, Garter Principal King 
at Arms, humbly prayed to be adinitted to take the oath of office as chief 
officer of arms of this most noble order. Garter, in his mantle, and wearing 
the chain and badge of his office, was then, by the Quee:.*s command, intro- 
duced, and knelt on the left hand side near the Sovereign; the oath was then 
administered to him by the Chanceller ; Garter, rising, made his obeisance to 
the Sovereign, and having kissed hands, withdrew to his place at the bottom of 
the table. 

The Chancellor then, by command of her Majesty, read a new Statute, dis- 
pensing with the existingstatutes, in as far as might be required for the especial 
purpose therein mentioned, decreeing that his Majesty Louis Philippe King 
of the French, be declared a Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
any statute, decree, rule, or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
King of the French was then conducted to the Chapter-room, between the two 
senior Kuights Companions present, viz., Prince Albert and the Duke of 
Camtridge, preceded by Garter, bearing the ensigns of the Order upon a crim- 
son velvet cushion, and by Black Rod. On entering the Chapter-room, his 
Mejesty was received by the Queen and the Knights Companions standing, and 
was seated in a chair of state, on the rigat hand of her Majesty. The teed 
then announced to the King of the Freuch that his Majesty had been declared 
elected a Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. 

Garter, kneeling, presented the garter to the Sovereign, and her Majesty, as- 
sisted by Prince Albert and the Duke of Cambridge, puckled it on the leg of 
the King, the Chancellor pronouncing the admonition. Garter next presented, 
in hse manner, the riband, with the George, and the Queen, assisted as before, 
put the same over the left shoulder of the King, the Chancellor pronouncing 
the admon:tion. Her Majesty thereupon gave the eccollade to the King of the 
French, and his Majesty received the congratulations of each of the Knights 
Companions present, passing round the table, and shaking hands with each. 
The knights present were—Prince Albert, the Duke of Cambridge, Duke of 
Rutland, Duke of Wellington, Marquis of Anglesey, Dake of Devonshire, 
Marquis of Exeter, Duke of Bbecieuch, Marquis of Lansdowne, Mar- 
quis of Westminster, Duke of Beaufort, Duke of Buckingham, and Mar- 
quis. of Salisbury. The officers of the order present were—the Prelate, 
the Bishop of Winchester, the Chanceilor, the Bishop of Oxford, the Re- 
gistrar, the Dean of Windsor, Garter King of Arms, Sir C. Young, and the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, Sir AW, Clifford 

The chapter table, around which the knights were seated, was covered with 
parpie velvet, richly trimmed with gold. The chairs of state for the Queen 
and bis Majesty Louis Philippe, were richly carved and gilt, and covered with 
purple velvet, as were also the seats of the various knigzots. On the’steps of 
the throne, which was immediately behind the chair o! state in which her Ma- 
jesty was seated, stood M. Guizot, and Sir Robert Peel; also the Earl of 
Aberdeen, and several gentlemen of the King’s suite. At the other end of the 
Garter-room were the Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of Cambridge, the 
Hereditary Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz, the Duke de Mon pensier, 
and the Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz. 

The Countess of Gainsborough, Lady C. Dundas, Lady G. Bathurst, the 
Lord Steward, the Lord Chamberlain, the Captain of the Hon. Corps of Gen- 
uemen at Arms, the Treasurer of the Household, the Controller of the House- 
hold, Lord Byron, Sir G. Cowper, and Barou Knuesebeck, stood behind the 
royal circles. Al! the officers of the household appeared in their full dress of- 
ficial costumes. Viscount Sydney, Lord C. Wellesley, and the Hon. Capt. 
Duncombe, attended the King from his apartments, and stuod near his Majesty 
during the ceremony. 

The King was habited in a unifoam of dark blue, with gold epsulettes and 
appointments. The Queen appeared in the mantle of the Order) of 
the Garter, wearing the motto ‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense,’ as a bracelet. Hei 
Majesty also wore her splendid diamond tiara. Soon after the King had re- 

sumed his seat after the conclusion of the ceremony the Queen rose, and, tak- 
ing the arm of her illustrious guest, accompanied his Majesty to his own apart- 
ment, followed by Prince Albert, and preceded by the Lord Chamberlain, and 
the Lord Steward, the Pages of Honour in Waiting bearing her Majesty’s train. 

The Star and George with which his Majesty was invested, and which were 
made expressly for the occasion by Mr. Gerrard, the Crown jeweller, were 
composed of bri'liants of great value, and it is understood, hat they were pre- 
sented by tne Queen to Louis Philippe. 

At a few minutes to four the carriages were drawn up in front of the grand 
vestibule, with a numberof saddle horses. A smart shower, however, came on, 
and compelied the grooms and postilions to take refuge in the gateways and 
arches for @ short time. At a quarter past four her Majesty descended to her 
carriage, leaning on the arm of the King of the French. The illustrious party 
having taken their seats, the carriages pruceeded at a slow pace through St. 
George's Gate and across the high road into the Great Park. In the first car- 
riage, which was drawn by four white horses, were the Queen and tie King 
of the French. In the second eerriaye were the Duchess of Kent, the Count- 
ess of Gainsborough, the Duchess of Mecklenburgh Sirelitz, and another lady. 
Prince Albert, the Duke de Montpensier, and several! of the geutlemen who ac- 
companied the august party, were on horseback. On passing through the grand 
entrance, Prince Albert and the D:kc de Montpensier, who rode in front, were 
recognised by the immense assemblage of persons who were co'lected outside 
the gates, and who greeted the cavalcade with loud and hearty cheers, 
which were still further increased when the carriage contaming his Majesty 
and the Queen passed through the gateway. His Majesty 1 sok uff hie hat and 
bowed repeatedly to the people, as did also Prince Albert and the Duke de 


Montpensier. They then proceeded at a rapid rate down the Long-walk, the | 


cheering being renewed at intervals so long as the carriages appeared in view 
The cavalcade turned to the left of Snow-hill, and passing Cumbesland Lodge 
i Lodg 
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picturesque views were presented toher Majesty’s distinguisted guests. The 
lake was studded with pleasure boats and barges, and the Victoria and the 
Royal Adelaide frigates, both of which were gaily bedecked with flags and 
ensigns, floated proudly in the midst. The royal party returned to the Castle 
at a quarter to six o'clock. 


GRAND BANQUET. 


A regal banquet in honour of the investiture of the King with the order of the 
Garter, was given by the Queen in St. George’s Hall in the evening. The 
entertainment was served with unusual splendour to upwards of 1000 guests, 
including the whole of the illustrious Knights of the Garter who had assisted at 
the ceremony of the investiture, together with the royal visitors, the officers of 
the Order of the Garter, and a large party of the nobility and gentry, including 
several of the Cabinet Ministers. The principal table and the side-tables were 
nearly covered wtin epergnes, candelabra, vases, wine-coolers, splendid dishes, 
and numerous other articles, all of the: of solid gold plate or silver-gilt. The 
candelabra were filled with wax-lights, illuminating the Banqueting-hall 
in the most brilliant manner. 

The magnificent St. George Candelabrum, the body representing an oak 
tree, the branches bearing wax burners, was selected for the m.ddle of the table, 
opposite to the seats of their Majesties and the royal circle. At the base are 
four youthful figures supporting shields, bearing the arms of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and the Prince of Wales's plume. Medallions of their Majesties 
George III., George IV., and Queen Charlotte, are inserted atthe angles. On 
each side of this splendid candelabrum were two large gold dishes, highly 
burnished in the middle, containing the royal arms of Great Britain, with 
supporters, raised in dead gold; the rest of the dishes were ornamented with 
rich and elaborate chasing, and each were supported by four gold eagies at the 
corners. Several of the vases, epergnes, and candelabra, were executed from 
the classical designs of Flaxman. In addition to the gorgeous appearance of 
the state banquet, the side-boards of guld plate at each end of the hall presented 
a scene of splendour almost dazzling, magnificent articles of plate, the choicest 
and most valuable in the entire royal collection, being most tastefully displayed 
under the superintendence of Mr. Elliott, her Majesty's table decker . ; 
The sideboards at the west end ot the hall contained a variety of interesting 
and unique specimens, among them, that splendid bijou the Huma formed one 
of the most interesting objects of the selection The tigure of this bird is com- 
posed of plates of pure gold, closely mlaid with precious stones, having a collar 
of diamonds and pearls at the eyes ; from the beak is suspended a ruby set in 
pearls. The tail, which is of some length and outspread, is ornamented with 
pearls and precious stones. The huma formerly rested on a slight gold pedes- 
tal, placed at the topof the tiger’s head. Both these magnificent trophies of 
oriental royalty were sent in 1799 by the Marquis Wellesley to the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, in order to be presented to George IIL. ; 
and the huma was presented accordingly, and added to the royal collection, 
but the tiger's head remained in the museum of the East India Company, until, 
at the suggestion of the Marquis Wellesley, then Lord Steward of the House- 
hold, it was presented to his late Majesty. Originally this huma surmounted 
the canopy of the throne of the sultans at Mysore, which was of an octangular 
form, the canopy resembling a large umbrella, the border iringed with the 
richest pearls. It was supported by eight pillars, the capitals of which were in 
the form of the head of a royal tiger, enriched with precivus stones. The state 
standards or flags of Tippoo Sultan, captured at Seringapatam, were placed at 
the back of the tigers’ heads. 

The “national cup,” with the figures of the patron szints of the three nations 
laced in Gothic niches round the cup, and the national badges formed in 
diamonds and prec‘ous stones, surmounted by the imperial crown set in jewels. 
The cover of the cup representing the combat of St. George and the Dragon. 
The exquisite ‘nautilus shell,” executed by Benvenuto Cellini. A massive 
tankard, having antique medel‘ions inserted in it. A richly jewelled cup sup 
ported by figures bearing shields, on which are emblazoned the national badges. 
A beautifal bulb cup, the numerous bulbs which cover the exterior of the cup, 
each having a ruby in the centre. A pair of ivory caps, the rims and bases 
adorned with precious stones set in gold, the rest of the cup and cover being 
sculptured in the most finished style in ivory. A tankard, having the figure 
of a dragon in gold for a handle, the surface of the tankard being composed of 
ancient gold medals. These medals were bordered both at top and at bo.tom 
with ornaments of turquoise and diamonds. The cover is surmounted hy an 
imperial crown formed of precious stones, the cross surmounting the crown 
being composed of brilliants. A pair of sconces of silver gilt, adorned each with 
a fine basso relievo of ‘The Judgment of Solomon.” Several very curious 
crystal cups and glasses set in gold, and ornam2nted with precious stones. ‘The 
sideboard at the east end of the hall contained an equal varie y of rare, costly, 
and splendid articles, a number of them being of a very massive sty!e, and the 
collection bing almost as numerous. In the front was the Neptune Epergne 
resting upon hippocampi. A profusion of gold candelabra and sconces filled with 
wax lights added to the magnificence of both sideboards. 

The sides of the hall were also lighted by lamps between each pier on the one 
side, and between the series of portaaits on the other. 

Ata quarter past seven o’clock the royal and august party entered the hall, 
His Majesty the King of the French, having the Queen on his arm, led the 
way. His Maiesty was habited in the same uniform of dark blue and gold 
that he wore at the investiture. ‘The King now appeared with the insignia 
of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. The Duke de Montpensier next 
entered, with the Duchess of Kent, the royal duchess passing to the side of 
the King of the French, and the Duke de Montoensier sitting by the Queen. 
Prince Albert, who wore a Field Marshal’s uniform, conducted the Duchess 
of Cambridge by the east end of the hall to the opposite side of the table. The 
Duke of Cambridge, who was also habited in a Field Marshal’s uniform, 
with the riboon and badge of the Order of the Garter, and the stars of the 
Garter, the Bath, and the most distinguished Orde:s of St, Michael and St. 
George, conducted the Hereditary Grand Dachess of Mecklenburg Sirelitz, 
and followed Prince Albert. The other illustrious guests followed, and tevk 
their respective places at the taole. 

As the Queen and the King of the French entered the hall, the band of the 
Scots Fusilier Guards, who were sta'ioned in the west gallery, commenced 


pieces :— Victoria March, E. Schultz; Overture, ‘Les Diamans de la Cou. 
ronne,’ Auber; Selection, ‘Don Carlos,’ M. Costa; Homage, Walizes, La- 
bitzki; Polka, ‘Favourite,’ Tolbecque; Overture,‘ D’Ollonne,’ Auber. Her 
Majesty’s piper was in attendance Jn the hall. 
Besides the Knights ot the Garter, and those above mentioned, the other 
illustrious guests present were the French Ambassador and the Countess St 
Aulaire, the Brazilian Minister and Madame Lisboa, Duke and Duchess of 
Norfolk, Earl of Aberdeen, Earl of Liverpool, Earl Delawarr, Earl of Jersey, 
Earl Jermyn, Earl and Countess Beverley, Ear] and Countess of Orkney, 
Earl of Rosslyn, Sir R. Peel, M. Guizot, Bishop of Winchester, Bishop of 
Oxtord, Viscountess Canning, Lord and Lady &. Bruce, Lord and Lady G. 
Somerset, Lord Forester, Lord and Lady W d’Eresby, Admiral de Mackau, 
Sir E. and Lady Knatchbuall, Sir W. Fremantle and Miss Hervey, Col. and 
Mrs. D. Damer, Lady C. Dundas, Lady G, Bathurst, Countess Wratislaw, 
Mr. G. E. Anson, Sir G. and Lady Couper, Miss Couper, the Dean of Wind- 
sor and the Hon. Mrs. J. Hobart, Sir G. Warrender, Sir C. Young, Sir W. 
Mariins, Sir A. Clifford, the Baron de Talleyrand, Lieut. Col. M’Douall, 
Col. Richardson, Col. Knollys, Mrs. Bouverie, Lieut. Colonel Wylde, the 
Groom ot the Robes, Capt. H. Seymour, the Hon. and Rev. C. L. Courtenay, 
Mr. Glover, two Pages of Honour, Baron Knesebeck, Col. Home, Gen. Ath- 
alin, Gen. Ramigny, Col. Damas, Count de Jarnac, Mons. Thierry, Viscount 
Duhesme, Baron de Fain, Mons. Fauquier, Mons. Pasquier, Mons. Henne- 
quin, Mons. Herbet, le Capitaine Page, le Capitaine Pellion, Viscount Syd- 
ney, Lord C, Wellesley, and the Hon. Capt. Duacombe. 

Alter dinner the Queen’s private band, with the addition of a number of 
eminent performers, attended and performed several pieces. 

SE 


TREATY BETWEEN THE KING OF THE FRENCH AND THE 
EMPEROR OF MOROCCO. 


His Majesty the King ot the French on one part, and Lis Majesty the Em- 
peror of Morocco, King of F'«z and Sus, on the other, desiring to terminate 
and regulate the differences which have arisen between France and Morocco, 
and to establish, conformably to ancient treaties, the relations of friendship 
which have for an instant been suspended between the two empires, have 
named and delegated for their plenipotentiaries—For the King of the French, 
Antoine Marie Daniel Doré de Nion, Officer of the Legion of Honour; and 
Louis Charles Elie Decazes, Count Decazes, Duke de Gluksberg, Comman- 
der of the Royal Order of the Legion of Hunour, and Chargé d’Affaires of 
his Majesty the King of the French to his Majesty the Emperor of Morocco ; 
and tor his Majesty the Emperor of Morocco, King ol Fez and Sus, Sia 
Bouselam Ben-Ali; who have agreed upon the fullowing stipulations -— 

Art. 1. The troops of Morocco assembled oa the frontier of the two em- 
pires, or in the vicinity of the said frontier, areto be disbanded. His Mejesty 
the Emperor engages to prevent for the future any assemblage of this nature. 
There shall remain only, under the command of the Caid ot Ouchda, a body 
of men, who are not habitually to exceed two thou-and; thisnumber, however, 
may be increased if extraordinary circumstaaces, and recognized as such by 
the two governments, should render it evidenfly necessary 10 the common in- 
| terest. 

Art. 2. An exemplary chastisement shall be inflicted on the Morocco chiefs 
who have directed or tolerated acts of aggression committed in time of peace 
yn tne territory of Algeria, and against the troops of his Majesty the King ot 
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the French. The government of Morocco shill apprise the French govern- 
ment of the measures which may have been resorted to tor the execution of 
the present clause. 

Art. 3. His Majesty the Emperor of Morocco engages anew, and in tle 
most formal and absolute manner,neither to give, nor permit to be given, in his 
states, assistance, succour in arms, ammunition, or any warlike object what- 
ever to any rebel subject or enemy of France. 

Art. 4. Hadj Abdel Kader is placed ‘ hors de la loi’ in the whole extent 
of the empire of Morocco as well asin Algeria. He shail consequently be 
pursued a main armee by the French on the territory of Algeria, and by the 
Moors on the territory of Morocco, until he shall have been expelled and 
have fallen into the power of one of the two nations. In the event of Abdel 
Kader falling into the power of the French troops, the government of his 
Majesty the King of the French engages to treat him with consideration and 
generosity. In the event of bis falling into the power ot the troops of Mc- 
rocco, his Majesty the Emperor of Morocco engages to p ace him (/'inlerner) 
in one of the towns of the western coast of the empire, until the two govern- 
ments shall have adopted in concert the measures which may be indispensa- 
ble to prevent his being able under avy circumstances to resume arms, and 
disiurb anew the tranquillity of Algeria and Morocco. 

Art. 5. The delimitation ot the trontiers between the possessions of his 
Majesty the King of the French and those of the Emperor of Morocco re- 
mains fixed and agreed upon conformably to the state of things recognised 
by the government of Morocco at the period of the domination of the Turks 
in Algeria. The complete and regular execution of this clause shall be 
the object of a special convention, to be wegotiated and concluded on the spot 
between the Plenipotentiary designated for that purpose by his Majesty the 
King of the French and a delegate of the governmeut of Morocco. His 
Majesty the Emperor ot Morocco engages to acopt the necessary measures tor 
this object without delay, and to apprise the French government of them. 

Art. 6. Immediately after the signing of the present convention hostilities 
shall cease on both sides. As soon as the stipulations contained in Articles 
1, 2, 4, and 5, shall have been executed to the satisfaction of the French 
Government, the French troops shall evacuate the Island of Mogador and 

the own of Ouchda, and all the prisoners made on either side shall be 
placed at the disposal of their respective nations. 

Art. 7. The high contracting parties engage to proceed with friendly accord 
and as promptly as possible, to the conclusion of a new treaty, which, being 
based upon the treaties actually in force, shall have for object the consolida- 
tion and completion of them in |he in-erest of the political and commercial 
relations of the twoempires. In the meantime, the ancient treaties shal] be 
scrupulously respected and observed in all clauses, and France shall enjoy 
in all things and on all occasions the treatment of the most favoured na- 
tion, 

Art, 8. The present convention shall be ratified, andthe ratifications shal! 
be exchanged within a delay of two months, or oner if possible. This 
day, the 10:h of September of the year of grace, one thousand ei ght hundred 
and forty-four, coiresponding with the . + Of the month of Chaaban, 
year ofthe Hegyra, gne thousand two hundred and sixty, the Plenipotentiaries 
above-named of their Majesties the King of the French and the Emperor cf 
Morocco have signedthe present convention, anc have affixed to it their res- 
pective seals, 


ommaeiimeaiaiens 

Spcenpip Present vo THe Qveex.—The album which King Louis 
Philippe proposed to offer to Queen Victoria, in commemoration of her visit 
to the Chateau d’Eu, is finished. It is ot unusually large size, being 32 inches 
by 24, and proportionally thick. It contains 32 drawings by the first French 
artisis, representing the different apartments of the Chateau d’Eu, and scenes 
and events connected with her British Majesty’s visit. To prevent friction, the 
drawings are let in, and, as it were, framed by thick sheets of Bristol paper, 
it is splendidly bound in scarlet morocco, by Ginian, bearing the arms of 
England within a rich border of the most delicate tooling. The case or box 
in which it is enclosed, is covered with rich purple velvet, on which is also 
impressed the Queen’s arms, Louis Philippe brought this splendid present 
with him, 

rr 
From the London Gazettes. 

Whitehall, Oct. 14—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to be 
passed under the Great Seal, granting the digniiies of Viscount and Ear! ot 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland unto the Right Hon. Ed- 
ward Lord Ellenborough, and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by 
the names, styles, and titles of Viscount Southam, of Southam, in the county 
ot Gloucester, and Earl of Ellenborough, in the county of Cumberland. 

Downing Street, Oct. 14.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint William 
Henry Draper, Esq., to be Her Majesty’s Attorney General for that pari of 
the provinve of Canada formerly called Upper Canada. 

Her Majesty has also been pleased 10 appoint William Morris, Esq., to be 
Receiver General for Canada. 

Her Majesty has also beea pleased to appoint Denis B. Papineau, Esyq., to 
be Commissioner of Crown Lands for Canada. 

Her Majesty has also been pleased to appoint James Smith, Esq., to be her 
Majesty’s Attorney General tor that part of the province of Canada tormerly 
called Lower Canada. 

Her Majesty has also been pleased to appoint Dominick Daly, Esq., to be 
Secretary tor Canada. 

Her Majesty hasalso been pleased to appoint John Downie, Esq, to be 
First Puisne Judge for the Colony of British Guiana. 

Her Majesty has further been pleased to appoint Francesco Dalinas, Esq, 
to be Cashier to the Government of Malta. 

Foreicn-Orrice. ~-The Queen has been pleased to approve of M. Jacques 
Just Barbet, as Consul at Port Louis, in the Mauritius, for His Majesty the 
King of the French. 

The Queen has also been pleased to approve of Mr, Louis Amold Van 
den Berg, as Consul at Portsmouth and Southampton for His Majesty the 
King of the Netherlands. 

The Queen has also been pleased to approve of Mr. Thomas Snowe, as 
Consul at Dubiin, and of Mr Wm H Brockett, as Vice-Consul at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, for the Republic of ‘Texas. 





ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


Horse-Guarns, Oct, 2.—The Queen has been pleased, on the recommend- 
ation of Field Marshal the Commander in Chief, to appoint Brevet Major 
John Henry Cooke, halt-pay unattached, to,be one of Her Majesty’s Hon 
Corps of Gentleman-at-Arms, vice Kincaid, retired. 

War- Office, October 8, 1844.—6ih Dragoons—Capt the Hon Henry Crichion 
to be Mjr by p v Wollaston, who retires; Lieut H J Denny to be Capt by p 
v Crichton; Cornet William Martyn Powell to be Lieutenant by pur vice 
Denny. 

13th Light Dragoons—Felton William Hervey, Gent to be Cornet by p v 
Whitehead, promoted in 7th Foot. . 

3rd Foot—Ens William Howard, trom 43d Foot, to be Lieut by p v Hand- 
field, who re‘ires, 

7th—Lieut Alexander Fraser to be Capt by p v Talbot, who retires ; Cornet 
Frederick John George Whitehead, from 13tn Light Dragoons, to be Lieut 
by p v Fraser. 

30th—Frederick Augustus Edwardes, Gent to be Ens by p v Molyneaux, 
appointed to 43d Foot. f ‘ 

3ist—Maj John Byrne to be Lieut Col by pv Van Cortlandt, who retires; 
Bu Maj George Baldwin to be Maj by pv Byrne; Lieut Robert John Hager, 
to be Captain by pur vice Baldwin; Ens John Brenchley to be Lieutenant 
by pur vice Eager; Hamil:on Charles Smith, Gent to be Ens by pur vice 
Brenchley. 

34th—Lt Thos Bourke to be Adj v Talbot, pro. 

43d—Ens Charlie Berkeley Moiyneux, from 34th Ft, ‘o be Ens v Howard, 
pro in 3d Foot. 

63d—Lt John Thorp to be Paym v Rich Lane, who ret upon halt pay. 

72d—Ens Alex Daiton Thellusson to be Lt by p v Corbett, who ret; Wm 
Henry Dominic FitzGerald, Gent, 10 be Ens by pur v Thellusson. 

75th—Lieut Edward Ricard to be Capt by p v Simeon, who ret; Ensign 
Chas Machen to be Lieut by p v Ricard; Vincent Jonn Watson, Gent, to be 
Ens by p v Machen. 

Commussariat.—Dep.—Assist. Com -General Thomas Graham to be Asst 
Com-Gen ; Commissariat Clerk Henry A Oriel, to be Deputy—Assis: Com- 
General. 

Errata in THe Gazertes oF l4ra June ann 23p Juty.—3d West India 
Reg—For Ens Angus M’Taggart to be Lt v Glen, pro, read Ens Angus M’- 
‘Taggart tu be Lt v Reynolds, dec; for Ens Francis James Cox to be Lieut Vv 

teynolds, dec, read Ens Francis James Cox to be Lt v Glen, promoted. 

Mem.—The Christian names of Ens Bancrott, 34 West I Reg, are William 
Charles, not Charles William, as previously stated. 





War -offic e, Ort. 11.—4th Foot—Capt. T. Hume, from half-pay Unatt.. to 
be Capt. v CS Teale, who exchanges, receiving the difference ; Li R Hawkes 
to be Capt by p v Hume, who retires: Ens J Hallowes to Lieut DY pur v 
Hawkes: GH Twemlow, Gent, to be Ens by p v Hallowes. 

22d—Bt Lieut-Coi R Croker, from half-pay Portuguese Service, to be Capt 
v W B Kelly, who exehanges ; Lieut E Dunbar to Capt by p v Croker, who 

| retires ; Ens. WH Buds to Lieat. by v Dunbar; WT De Wilton, Gent, to 
be Ens by p v Budd. . 

| 63d—Lieut W Howard, from 34 Foct, o b: Leut, v Thorp, eppoiitcd 

; Paymaster. 
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Barver.—Capt G T Hume, 4th Foot, to be Major in the Army, June 28, 
1838. 
Royal Westmoreland Militia—G A F Bentinck, Esq., to be Captain, v 
Yeats, dec. 





DIED—On board the Ezpoleta, on the passage from Trinidad de Cuba, to Philade!- 
phia, October 23d, Nathaniel Cheever, M. 1. 
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THE LAST NEWS. 


Since the arrival of the Great Western, the Cunard Steamer, Hibernia, has 
teached Boston, with London papers to the 18th ult. 

The political aspect of Europe has undergone no change, and the public 
mind in England is almost wholly engrossed with the subject of the numerous 
royal! visite to the court of Queen Victoria, and more particularly with that 
of Louis Philippe, of France. The latter monarch returned to his own do- 
minions on the 15th, by the route ot Dover ; his Majesty having first proceed- 
edto Portsmouth to embark, but finding the weather very tempestuous he 
promptly returned to London, took the South Eastern railway, and embarked 
at Dover, as just stated. 

The honours that have been paid to the French sovereign during his visit 
have been of the most marked and distinguished kind. His Majesty’s visit 
was to the Queen at Windsor Castle; he occupie4 the same apartments which 
were appropriated to the Emperor of Russia, and he has been invested by the 
Queen with the order of the Bath. ‘This latter august and imposing ceremony 
was conducted with great pomp, the particulars o1 which will be found among 
our extracts, together with a description of the magnificent banquet which 
followed in honour thereof. We have given with these details some account 
of the early life of Louis Philippe, and although they are somewhat copious 
they are in the highest degree interesting, and furnish a subject for deep thought 
and reflection as to the future. The visit of Louis Philippe to England must 
not be regarded as a mere | ersonal interchange of civilities between the two 
monarciis ; it has higher and more noble objects, and the motives which gave 
dirth to it, spring from the mest honourable feelings in the human breast. 

The governments of the two countries are most anxious to preserve the 
peace, not only between themselves, but with the rest of the world. The olc 
animosity and nationa! antipathy between Englishmen and Frenchmen stil! 
exists, though we hope it is much sofiened by reason, the progress of civilization, 
and the corstant intercourse of the two people, yet, topics tending to excite 
the old jealousies are constantly occurring, and nothing but the most strenu- 
ous exertions of the two governments can long prevent them ‘rom again kind 
ling the flames of war, Of this, the two monarchs are fully sensible, and 
hence their anxiety to check and contro] these lamentable tendencies of our 
pature. No one, we apprehend, will question the sincerity of Great Britain 
in this matter; and that Louis Philippe is equally sincere, seems ceriain. 
Many incidents arose during his recent visit to confirm the truth of his own 
professions, and two in particular seem to have made a deep impression on 
the public mind throughout England. They are thus related in a London 
paper :— 

Visit or THE Frencu Kinc.—Having given in our subsequent columns a 
most ampie narrative of the striking and picturesque incidents which have 
accompanied the friendly meeting of the two greatest sovereigns in the world, 
we shall not here repeat these deiails, but merely call the attention of our 
readers to one or two striking circumstances whichexhibit, ina just and strong 
light, the courtesy and amiable qualities of Louis Philippe. tis a wise re- 
mark, that the character of the man may be best judged fiom those casual 
and incidental circumstances, which, arising outot unforeseen incidents of the 
moment, could not be prepared or premeditated, but are obvicusly the results 
of innate and presentieeling. Now two of these incidents, strong marks of 
character of true and real bonhommiz, and of truly French grace and courtesy, 
occurred upon his Majesty’s arrival at Portsmouth. When his Majesty re- 
plied to the address of the Mayor and Corporation in an off-hand answer of 
equal ‘eeling and elegance, saying, in substance, that no one desired more 
heartily than himself peace with all mankind, and that he could never forget 
the kind and warm reception that he had found in this country during the mis- 
foriunes of his earlier life, the Mayor of Porismouth, evidently strack with 
his Majesty's earnest sincerity, respectfully requested a copy of his Majesty’s 
reply. ‘ 1 would give it you most willingly, sir,” replied the King, ‘if I had 
one. But in truth | spoke from my heart,’ placing his hand on his breast, 
“and 1 have no copy but what exists here.” A second incident occurred on 
the same occasion, and was equally characteristic and pleasing. When his 
Majesty was told that it was usual to acknowledge the address of the Mayor 
hy some personal civility, and, in consequence, shook hands with the Mayor, 
“And why not with all these gentlemen also?” said the King, grasping in 
succession the hand of every member of the corporation present. 

The replies of the King to the Addresses from the Corporations of London 
and Windsor, are equaily honourable to the amiable and friendly feelings ot 
his Majesty; still it must not be concealed, that his subjects yield a tardy ad- 
hesion to his sentiments. The tone o! many of the French journals is nation- 
ally and systematically hostile to England, and they labourto show that all the 
honours paid to their Sovereign in England, are of a personal—not a national 
—kind; in fact, they abjure all national sympathy with the friendly feelings 
of the two Sovereigns. There are, too, among the British press, those who 
think that England is making too many sacrifices to secure the friendship of 
an old enemy; but the governments seem to disregard all this, and are deter- 
mined to be at peace, although some of their more pugnacious subjects may 
be in a state oi gwasi war. 

One practical good, it is said, has already sprung from this visit. [t is un- 
derstood that the basis of an arrangement has been agreed upon by M. Guizot 
and Sir Robert Peel, forfgiving more latitude to the trade of the two countries. 
These distinguished statesmen had a long interview at Windsor, when it was 
determined that England should admit French wines upon the same terms as 
those from Portugal; and France, in return, should receive iron, coal, and 
other minerals from Great Britain, on the terms given to the most favoured 
nation. We hope that this treaty will be carried into effect, Lor, although of 
a limited character, it is a good beginning, and may lead to another of a nore 
comprehensive and general character. Both countries would profit grea'ly 
by a general interchange of their commodities, natural and artificial; and an 
extended commercial intereourse would aflord the surest guarantee of a pro- 
longed peace. 

The Treaty of Peace between France and Morocco has been published.— 
This wil! be found among our extracts. Its chief provision is the outlawry 
ot Abd el Kader, which gallant chief, fighting tor the liberties of his couniry, 
is to be given up—if caught within the territories ot the Moorish Emperor.— 
The French troops are to continue in the occupancy of the island of Moga- 
dore, until the stipulations of the treaty be fulfilled. 

In the midst of all the friendly ceremonies of the two sovereigns, the fol- 
lowing fresh intelligence arrived from ‘Tahiti. We suppose Sir R. Peel and 
M. Guizot will find some means to heal this breach also. In truth the account 
does read as if it were somewhat exaggerated. 

‘Faumovutu, Oct. 5—Rear Admiral Thomas, when proceeding wih the 
squadron trom the Society Islands to Valparaiso, sent her Majesty’s ship 
Hazard, Commander Beil, to Tahiti, with dispatches for the British repre- 
sentative atthe island. On arriving in the bay on the 4th of April, without 
entering the harbour, Lieut. Frederick E, Rose was sent on shore with the 
dispatches, which he deliveredto Lieut. Hunt, commander of the Basilisk 


Lieut, Rose then embarked for the purpose of returning to the Hazard, and 
after having proceeded about 100 yards was hailed by an oflicer in a boat be- 
longing tua French frigate, and not exactly comprehending the meaning of 
this unexpected chalienge, he returned to Lieut. Hunt and represented what 
had vecurred, when he was informed that he was required to go on board the 
frigate, or to the residence of the French officer, with which he declared he 
would not comply, unless force was used, and again entered his boat to pro 
ceed to the Hazard, when he was boarded by a fourteen-oared gailey, with 
ten men in addition fully armed, the commanding officer of which ordered 
him on board the frigate La Charte. Having but tour men in his boat, beside 


Ronssistant.cnagnen oc ihe Kedan and himself, without any arms but his own 
sword, he considering it would be impossible to resist effectually such be pes 
ing force, and after solemn!y protesting against the outrage, he ordered his 
pennant to,be hauled down, and surrendered his swordto the French officer, 
and was conveyed on board the French frigate, where he was detained as a 
hme forthree hours, and then liberated. He then demanded from the 

Tench commander an apology, which was itively refused. Lieut. Rose, 
on getting on board his own ship, related the insult which he had experienced 
to Commander Bell, who had no cummunication with the French commander, 
bat precehies to Sydney to procure water ; and as Admiral Thomas had gone 
to Valparaiso, and there being no prospect ofreporting the transaction to him 
for some months, Lieut. Rose considered the insult so flagrant that he obtain- 
ed leave from the commander,and took his passage for England in the Arachne 
merchant vessel.’ 

Lord Ellenborough has returned to England, and the first act of her 


Majesty was to grant him two steps in the peerage—those of Viscount and 
Ear!; a tolerable proof that the Queen’s confidence in him had not abated. 
The nabobs in Leadenhall Sireet must digest this reproof as they best may.— 
It is now beginning to be admitted that Lord Ellenborough was one of the 
ablest Governors General ever sent to India; yet the Boerd ot Directors 
thought proper to recall him, in the midst of his usefulness, Sir Henry 
Hardinge, his successor, it is understood, will pursue the main features 
of his lordship’s policy. 

The new Royal Exchange was to be opened with great ceremony on the 
28th. The Corporation of London addressed her Majesty, praying the favour 
of her royal presence on the occasion. The prayer has been favourably 
received, and Queen Victoria will be there, in the midst of her subjects. 

The fullowing letter from Sir James Graham renders this matter certain. 
It will be a great day in London. 





‘Whitehall, Oct. 15th, 

‘ My Lord —I have the honour to inform your Lordship, with reference to 
your letter of the 9th ult., that Her Majesty has been pleased to signify her 
gracious intention of visiting the city of London on Monday, ihe 28th instant, 
lor the purpose of opening the new exchange. 

‘Her Majesty will arrive at Temple Bar at noon cn the 28th. 

‘ [havethe honour to be, my Lord, 
‘ Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
‘J. R. G. GRAHAM. 


‘The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor.’ 

Dukedom of Bridgewater—We have great pleasure in copying the follow- 
ing from the London Standard of the 18th ult., the organ of Sir Robert Peel’s 
government. Lord Francis Egerton is a nobleman entirely worthy of the 
honour that awaits him. His character is well known and appreciated by 
many gentlemen inthis country. “ It is known that Lord Francis Eger- 
fon, the second son of the late Duke of Sutherland, succeeded to the princely 
possessicns of the Duke of Bridgewater. 1tis said to be in contemplation 
immediately to call his lordship to the House of Peers, by the style and title 
of the Duke of Bridgewater.” 

The trade and commercial business of the country remain good; the har- 
vest is abundant; domestic tranquillity prevails ; the treasury is replenished 
and all the public securities are in demand. Consols, at4 o’clock on the 18th, 
had reached 1004. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL’S CABINET. 


We have already adverted to the peculiar and anomalous position of the 
Pcel Cabinet. The present premier is at the head of a strong government, 
He carries all his measures, is supported by his sovereign, and parliament 
is obedient to his nod ; yet he is one of the most unpopular men in the king- 
dom, we mean unpopular as a minister—his integrity as a man being un- 
questioned. The support of the press is very generally withheld from him ; 
but perhaps it is because he will not truckle to it. “ Young England,” with 
their white waistcoats, D‘Israeli and all, are dead againsthim; but this may 
be ascribed to his indifference to their empty boasjings, their vapid conceits 
and their manifest inferiority to “ Old England,” if we may so personify the 
gentlemen of the old school who are still, thank God, sufliciently numerous 
and powerful to support a good government. The Whigs, as may be sup- 
posed-—or rather we should say, that portion of the Whigs which comprise the 
rump of the Melbourne Cabinet—are ready to join any faction or party that 
may tend to restore them to power, The Anti-Corn-Law party denounce the 
Minister because he will not rashly adopt all their extravagant doctrines; 
while the old protectionists rail at him for giving up anything atall! The 
good sense of Engiand alone supports him, and fong may it continue to do 
so, 

But a new combination is undoubtedly forming, and the full development 
of the plot may be unravelled before the next session of Parliament. The 
remnant of the Whig party is about to furm a new alliance with Mr, O’Con- 
neliand therepealers. This alliance will, in fact, be another “ Lichfield House 
compact,” which will bring into combination many discordant elements, To 
meet the views of the English malconte n Mr. O’Connell yields a little of 
his repeal dogmas ; he seems inclined to fall in with what is called the federal 
union, Viz.: the creation of an Irish Parliament, an Engiish Parliament, and 
a Parliament for both—three Parliaments, in fact, to do the business of 
one nation. ‘his is preposterous, but it may have the effect to overcome the 
scruples of some of the more radical Whigs. The bait, it is said, will be 
caught at, to the delight of the Agitator, who certainly understands the trick 
of: throwing a sprat tocatch a salmon, The scheme will probably bring to- 
gether a strong opposition against the Cabinet, but such a party will never 
have the support of such men as Earl Grey, the Marquess of Lansdowne, and 
the respectable Whigs of the old school. Weare not apprehensive for Tesults ; 
the Cabinet may experience its difficulties, but we doubt not it will outlive 
them all. The following article from the Standard, exposes the plot which 
we have just brought to the notice of the reader :— 

There is, we believe, no longer any question o: the,fact that the Whigs are 
at this moment engaged in megociating the terms of a new Coalition with Mr. 
O’Conneil, of which their adhesion to Federalism is tu form the basis. The 
Irish Whigs, Sharman Crawford and Lord Charlemont included, are said io 
be taking the initiative in the matter; and a formal announcement of their 
second compact with the repeal convict, will, it is understood, make its ap- 

arance in a few days. It cannot be doubted that the intriguers of Lichfield 
House will, with a few excepuons, become parties to an arrangement, be its 
terms what they may, which may seem to offer them the remotest prospect of 
a return to office We are assured, indeed, that the English Whigs had pro- 
posed to throw themselves on Mr, O’Coaneil’s mercy, and accept whatever 
conditions he might be disposed to offer them, even before the reversal of his 
judgement, and we are induced to believe that the objects and progress of the 
negociation were well known to Lords Denman, Cottenham, and Campbell 
several months ago. me P 

lt cannot be denied that the condition of the poor Whigs at the present mo. 
ment is pitiable beyond all comparison with any previous stage of their de- 
cadence, The finances of the country are improving with a rapidity which 
has exceeded the most sanguine anticipations ot their successors; the chance 
of a war with France is either wholly extinguished or rendered so remote as 
to offer them no hope of relief from such a contingency ; trade and commerce 
have recovered from the depression into which Whig measures had plunged 
them ; and even the Anti-Corn-Law League, that wilrma spes of their cankered 
and deeply mortified faction, is all but extinct. In addition to these calamities, 
Ireland is more tranquil than it has been at any single period during the last 
ten years; and the chief conspirator having had his claws trimmed and his 
incisors drawn, is reduced to the painiu! necessity of adopting a comparative 
decency of manner and language, as foreign as it must be repugnant to his 
nature, “eh: 

What alternative, therefore, under such a complication of misfortunes have 


the Whigs lett to them? Beside, has not their patron taken off the brand of 
‘base, bloody, and brutal,’ which he had affixed to their names, and declared 
his gratitude to them for their indirect exertions in his behalt during the last 


Does be not owe them his present ‘ moral triumph Y 


session of parliament ? . 
finally, uave they not sunk to the lowest 


Arethey not his gaol delivereis ! 


stage of destitution, whether of character or influence—to that condition 
which renders them fitting cbjecis for the eleemusynary aid they now seek at 
his hands—for the sake of earning his patronage? Let no man condemn this 
last and most desperate expecient for keeping their heads above water who 
has not maturely considered the extenuating “ircumstances of their case. Like 
begging-letter impostors who having exhaus ed the charity of every name 


of a Knave who has invaded 





















their Burade and anticipated them in their impostures, have nothing for it but 
to receive the rogue into their firm upon his at terns, and practice their fa- 
ture chicaneries in his company. Ke 


In the lewer destined, of course, as the preface to the announcement of the 
coalition in question, and in which the Battle. of Waterloo is described as 
‘the mere triumph ot physical force, combined with military organisation— 
a bloody brutal scene, much of the glories of which depended upon chance and. 
accident,’ Mr. O'Connell is more gracious in his concessions to them than 
they could have anticipated. And they, in their tarn, have promised to send 
detachments from their body into various parts of Eagland for the pu of 
beating up lor recruits to his cause. Mr. O’Connell’s chief reliance is said 
to be on that section of the Protestants of Ireland who are supposed to be 
discontented with the government, who are prepared, it is affirmed, to avenge 
themselves upon Sir Robert Peel, by joining the ‘repeal conspiracy.’ e 
have not been made acquainted officially with the specific grievances they 
allege; but if the rumour be well founded, that any considerable number of 
them intend to volunteer their adhesion to Mr. O’Connell, we can only €xpress 
our belief that they will realise to its fullest extent the truth of the old proverb, 
that it is no sign of a man’s wisdom for him to cut off his nose in order to be 
revenged upon his face.— Standard, Oct. 18th. 


Canada.—The elections are not yet completed, put they continue favour- 
able to the loyalcause. Forty Conservatives have been returned, while the 
opposition ranks exhibit a return of only twenty three, Nine are set down 
as doubtful. The whole number of members when complete is eighty four, 
We are glad to see that our old friend, Dr. Dunlop, has been returned once 
more for Huron ; but Mr. Viger has been defeated for the county of Riche- 
ieu. Mr. Lafontaine has been returned for Terrebonne, and Mr. Aylwin 
for Quetec. Mr. Henry John Boulton, however, the President of the Reform 
Association, has lost his seat for Niagara. All accounts agree in stating 
that the Governor will have a fair working majority. The following is the 
Teturn. 

R. Radical—C. Conservative—D. Doubtful. 
LOWER CANADA. 

_ City of Montreal, Hon. George Moffatt, C. Do. Hon. C. L. De Bleury, 
C. Montreal (County), ss. H Jobin, Esq. R. Terrebonne, Hen. L. H La- 
fontaine, R. Richelieu, Dr Nelson, R. Huntingdon, 4. B. Lemoine, Esq. 
D. Ottawa, Hon. D. B. Papineau, C. Vercheres, James Leslie, Esq. & 
Chambly, L. Lacoste, Esq. E. Rouville T. Franchere, Esq. D. Leinster, 
Jacob De Wit, Esq. R. Yamaska, Dr. Rousseau, R. City of Qubec, T. 
C. Aylwin; Esq. R. Do. J Chabot, a R. Quebec (County ),—Chauveau, 
Esq. R. Champlain L. Guillett, Esq. C. Sherbrooke, Edward Hale, Esq. 
Cc. Three Rivers, Edward Grieve, Esq.C. St. Maurice. —Desaulniers, 
Esq. C. Two Mountains, W H Scott, Esq,C. Kamouraska, A Barthelot, 
Esq, D. Megantic, Hon H Daly, C. L’islet, Dr. Tache, D. Lotbiniere, 
Laurin, Esq, D. Gaspe, RK Christie, Esq, C. Bellechasse, Hon A N Morin, 
R. Nicolet, Methot, Esq, D, Portneaf, L T Drummond, Esq, R. Rimous- 
ki, L Bertrand, E-g, R. Saguenay, Hon A N Morin, R. Missisquoi, 
Attorney General, C. Beauharnois, E Colville, Esq, C. Sherbrooke County, 
S Brooks, Esq,C. Montmoronci, Cauchon, Esq, R. Vaudreuil, Lantier, 
Esq, R. Dorchester, E Taschereau, Esq, R. Berthier, D Armstrong, Esq, 
R. St Hyacinthe, Dr. Bouthillier, R, 


UPPER CANADA, 


_Bytown, Wm Stewart, Esq, C. Hamilton, Sir Allen McNab, C. Has- 
tings, & Murray, Esq, C. Brockville, G Sherwood, Esq, C. Russel, A 
Petrie, Esq, C. Kingston, J A Macdonald, Esq,C. Cornwail, R M’Donell, 
Esq, C. Prescott, N Stewart, Esq.C. City ot Tororto, H Sherwood, Esq, 
C. Do. Boulton, Esq, C. Stormont, D M’Donald, Esq, R. Leeds, O 
Gowan, Esy,C. Wentworth, Dr. Smith, R. Middlesex, Ermatinger, Esq, 
C. Halcimand, D Thompson, Esq, R. N Riding Northumberland, Hall, 
Esq, C. South do do, Myers, Esq, C. Oxford, Riddell, Esq, C. Fronte- 
nac, Smith, Esq, C. Glengarrv, J S Macdonald, Esq, D. Dundas, G M’- 
Donald, Esq,C. South Lincoln, Cummins, Esq, C. Niagara, H Dickson, 
C. Durham, J T Williams, ©. York, Ist Riding, JH Price, R. York, 
2nd Riding, Duggan, Esq, C. York, 3d Riding, Hon R Small, R. Carleton, 
J Johnson, C. Halton East, Chalmers, C. Grenville, Jessop, Esq,C. Kent, 
Hon T B Harrison, C. Essex, Col Prince, D. London, Duggan, Esq, C. 
Huron, Dr Dunlop, C. Norfolk, Powell, Esq, R. 

40 Conservatives, 23 Radicals, and 9 Doubttul. 


Alfred Hawkins, Esq., author of the ‘ Picture of Quebec,” has issued an- 
other publication called the “Quebec Directory and Stranger’s Guide,” which 
will be found very serviceable, not only to the stranger visiting Quebec, but 
also to all persons wishing to transmit any business to that place. It con- 
tains, besides some interesting local reading matter, a list of the names of all 
the streets, public offices aad officers, duties on imports, and every kind of in- 
formation likely to be generally useful. 


THE DRAMA. 

Park Tueatre.—lIt must have afforded Mrs, Vernon a proud gratification 
to see how nobly the Public responded to her unostentatious appeal for a 
Farewell benefit on Wednesday last. It was a literal “ Bumper!” composed 
too, of that class who can appreciate merit, and those whose countenance 
cunfers dignity upon an actor's efforts,—and richly does Mrs. Vernon deserve 
such a tribute to her professional talents and private character. She leaves a 
vacuum atthe Park which we see but small probability of ever being adequate- 
ly filled. 

The periormances on this occasion were generally of a very high order 
ot merit, owing to the generous aid afforded to the worthy beneficiary by her 
numerous professional friends. Placide, Brougham, Mitchell, Mrs. Maeder, 
Miss Melton, Mrs. Hunt, Mad’ll. Desjardins, M. Martin, Barton, the cele- 
brated flutist, and others, all volunteered their services, and certainly produced 
an entertainment, for variety and excellence, that has not been surpassed in 
this city for some years. 

The glorious old Comedy of The Rivals was presented in a style which, 
bating one er two exceptions, recalled to our mind the good old days when 
the Legitimate Drama was in the ascendant. It was absolutely refreshing 
to see with what a keen zest the audience enjoyed the polished wit, the choice 
adaptation of language, and the vivid illustration of character, so beautifully 
embodied in this master-piece of Sheridan’s! 

Placide was the Sir Anthony Absolute of the evening, and completely 
carried the audience with him through the whole of his admirable persona- 
tion of the irritable and warm-hearted Baronet. He is certainly rich and 
unctuous in parts, to a degree that leaves no room for critical stricture on the 
perfurmance—but it is not an equally sustained representation—there is a 
trifling portion of Placide’s oli hardness of style lingering about it that we 
would fain see worked up with a warmer colouring, especially in the first 
scene with his son—and the same coldness occasionally marks the whole of 
the part. Sir Anthony is one of the characters Placide studied previous to his 
adopting that change in his style to which we alluded in our last theatrical no- 
tice—and the old leaven clings to it. A similar peculiarity was traceable in 
Macready on his last visit here. ‘That great actor had completely remodell- 
ed the conception and execution of several of his standard characters, 
with a matured excellence that rendered them unapproachable—while his 
Virginius and Te'l exhibited very little change from their original delinea- 
tion, We wish that Placide would undertake a revision of all his old parts 
avoiding, however, infusing into them the stiffness and mannerisms of Sir 
Harcourt Courtly, or the senility ot his Grandfather Whitehead. The Ameri- 
can Stage may be justly proud of Placide, and New York, in particular, is 
fairly entitled to his services. We want to see Placide so popular and aitrac- 
tive with the Public that he shall not deem it necessary to seek engagements 
elsewhere. The richness of Farren’s style makes his stay in London impera- 
tive with the London managers—Piacide should be the Farren of New York ! 
Brougham gave a dashing, lively pictare ot Sir Lucias, decidedly the best 
since Power. Mitchell was the David--a part not exactly within his pecu- 
liar range—he was, however, humorous and effective; his reception was 
overwhelming, and his acknowledgement of the honour aflorded a happy 
illustration of Mitchell’s knowledge of audiences —his delicate burlesque of 
the gratitude playing around his heari, was worthy of © Crammels !” 

We would pass over Mr. Crisp’s Acres , rather we would forget it, 
[t is nodisparagement to an elegant hizh comedian that he cannot embedy 
ihe ‘Booby Acres.’ If it was not the Acres ol Sheridan—it at least created 
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infinite amusement to the audience ; and we know that actors would rather 
iake the applause of the audience as the test of merit, than a critic’s strictures. 
Mr. Dyott and Mr. Barry, as Faulkland and Capt. Absolute, were, as they 
always are, judicious and respectable. Mrs. Maeder was warmly received 
as the romantic Lydia; she revains much of that delicious naivete, which, as 
Clara Fisher, established her as one of the greatest favourites in New York. 
Mrs Abbott in the grand scene with Faulkland, absolutely astonished us, she 
discovered ‘ feeling !'—how sincerely we wish this lady would cultivate her 
powers. Ofthe Mrs. Malapropof Mrs. Vernon, we scarcely can trust ourselves 
to speak—especially, as we fear, that it is now lost to the stage! How 
finished in all the delicate touchings of the character. The pedantic, igno- 
rant, self-sufficient woman,—the easily duped, and amorous price of antiquity 
—yet never vulgar—never forgetting the lady, which by birth and association, 
Mrs. Malaprop is; and then the delightful rolling out of ker ludicrous perver- 
sions of language—so unconscious and self-complacent ! Mrs. Vernon, we shall 
not soon forget you ! 

At the close of the play, the audience loudly callec for Mrs. Vernon ; she 
was led on the stage by Mr. Barry, and acknowledged the call of her friends by 
repeated curtsies. She was evidently much affected, and retired amidst as loud 
plaudits as ever were bestowed in the Park Theatre. 

Mr. Maywood closed his engagement ina new comedy founded on the Novel 
of Inheritance—to which was added the successful piece of Tam O'Shanter, 
produced on Monday evening, and received with great applause. Mr. May- 
wood is about visiting Canada, where his inimitable delineations of Scottish 
character will be fully appreciated ; and we can assure our Canadian friends, 
that a rich treat is in store for them, in the admirable stock of new pieces Mr. 
Maywood has procured, written expressly to embody his graphic impersonations 
of the peculiarities of the Scottish life. 

Mr. Anderson, after a highly successful engagement at Boston, returns to 
the Park on Monday next. He will meet with a most cordial reception from 
a host of admirers. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind our city readers, that Mr. Placide closes 
his engagement to-night with his benefit. Placide is the common care of every 
lover of the Drama in New York, and will not appeal to his many friends in 
vain. 

Bowery TueaTre.—Putnam has at length terminated his eareer, alter 
fourteen weeks of successful representation. The manager very wisely de. 
terred the production of his torchcoming novelties during the election excile- 
ment, but announces a new local extravaganza for Monday next; and we 
also observe that the Naiad Queen is in the course of revival. 

Otympic.—Mitchell launched his “Magic Arrow” on Monday evening, 
and—notwithstanding the political furor, which has injured theatricals during 
the last week or two past—it drew a crowded hvuse. Surely Mitchell’s star 
is always in the ascendant! 

Of this new extravaganza, we cannot speak very highly—though the mu- 
sical selections, and their arrangement by Mr. Loder, are extremely beau” 
tiful and effective; the scenery also is, as usual, well executed by Ben- 
g ough,—but the extravaganza wants originality and point—two faults unpar- 
donable by the audiences at this house, especially the latter. The Olympians 
must laugh; and the author who fails in his materials to create mirth here» 
has not come upto the true Olympian standard. Dr. Northall has, however, 
proved that he possesses a true humorous vein, and we do not doubt but that 
his next attempt will show he knows how to profit by hie advantages. The 
piece is tolerably well acted; Walcott, as the King, is admirable—and his 
imitations of Booth and Macready, told with great effect. Walcott is certainly 
one of the chief pillars of this literal Temple of Momus. De Bar, as Sabo, 
is also good. 

Miss Taylor is the hero. When this lady will feel what is cue to her pro- 
fession, aud set about concealing her very defective stage colloquial powers, 
we shall be happy to do her justice; at present she presents nothing tor 
criticism, but unmitigated condemnation—and that is a branch of the critical 
art not at all in our way. 

Ours, and everybody’s tavourite, Miss Clarke, looks lovely, and gives her 
author correctly; but the Dr. shonld not have made a part in anextravaganza, 
for this lively young actress, of such a serious cast as Queen Pari Banrui; 
we, however, thank him for placing her as the statue—it was an exquisite 
piece of still life! 

We must not omit noticing Miss Hardwicke; her representation of Gen, 
Tom Thumb is perfectly surprising ; she sings, “ down among the dead men,” 
with astonishing accuracy ; and in the point of her dialogue, anc her general 
bearing, is positively a little gem! 

Mitchell has put the piece on the stage with great care; even on the first 
night, there were no coniretemps. 

CuaruaM Tueatre.—Mr. Freer has resumed an engagement at this theatre, 
and is producing a succession of new pieces, written for himin London. The 
vexed question of the Corn Laws of England, has been the subject of one of 
these dramas. It is a popular subject, and affords ample display for Mr, 
Freer’s powers. The piece is well played throughout. 





CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

On Monday, November 4th, was published at the Albion-Office, No. 3 Bar- 
elay street, No. 37 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

Contents or No XXXVII.—Advice to the Poor Gratis—Saunterings 
among the English Lakes—Suretiship—Faith, a tale—The Scientific Phe- 
nomena of Domestic Life—The Gentleman Emigrant—Quick Travelling 
and Transmission of News—The Alpaca in Scotland—Poetry, Dreamings 
of the Bereaved— Manufacture of Buiter, &c. 

The re-print of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal is published every Monday 
morning from the office No. 3 Barclay street; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $150 per annum; monthly numbers [in tinted and printed co- 
vers} 12 1-2 cents: single copies, 3 cents. Back numbers can be obtained 
from the commencement of the volume. 





PARK THEATRE. 
Monday—Mr. ANDERSON’S First Night'—Hamlet. 
Tuesday—-Mr. Anderson’s 2d night--The Lady of Lyons. 
Wednesday—Mr. Anderson’s 3d night—Gisippus. 
Thursday—Mr. Anderson’s 4th night—Much Ado about Nothing. 
Friday—Mr Anderson’s 5th night—The Patrician’s Daughter. 
Saturday—Mr. Anderson’s 6th night, do do 





FASHIONABLE DANCING. 
MONS. GABRIEL DE KORPONAY, 


HH’ the honour of informing the Ladies and Gentlemen of New York and vicinity, 
that he has arrivedsfor the purpose of iving instructions in the principal fash 
ionable Dances prevailing in the highest enreles ot European and American society. ~ 

Mous. K- has lately arrived from Boston, Saratoga, and Newport, where his style 
met with the warmest admiration of the public, and the marked approval of the fash- 
ionable community. Among others, Mons. K. proposes to teach that well-known 
dance LA POLKA—the new Quadrilles with original music—the Valse de Deux Pas 
—the Mazourka—new Cotillions— new Galtoppe, and all American Dances. 

Mons. K. will be assisied by Madame Korponay, as Musician. The instruction 
bd be given inthe ence. G rman aud English languages 

ooms are engage 25 Park Place— i iry— - 

ontaienan Ladies pe Gentlemen. strictly private, coo! and airy—for the accom 

The Polka, and the new Quadiilles, as at present danced in the fashionable circles 
of Lonton and Paris, can be taught in six or twely , } 
others in twenty-four lessons. “es welve lessons, except the Mazourka. All 

For further particulars inquire Of Mons. Korponay, at his reside a lace. 

TERMS :—Class Lessons from 10 to 12, AM, 12 te l,and1 to SPM, and frome to7 
o’clock in the evening. 
_. Six lessons $6 ; twelve lessons $10, and quarter $15. 

Private Lessons—six lessons $5 ; twelve lessons $12 ; quarter $20 

All other hours wilibe devoted to Public Institutes, Academies é&e. 

New York, Nov. 9th, 1844. epee 


MRS. GREEN AGENCY FoR DOMESTICS, 
No. 386 Broadway, East side, between, White and Walker streets, New York. 


AMILIES wanting Domestics are respectfully requested to send t 
F long as possible in anticipation, so that a better opportunity may ye me ms 
selection. 
s of business from 8 o’cloek, A.M. il 4o‘clock, P.M. 
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S INGING Piano Forte, Thorough Bass, and Musica! Composition, &c. Mr. Danie! 
having studied the various branches of his profession, both in London and Paris, 
and having had upwards of fourteen years experience asa teacher, is prepared to give 
instructions as above, either at the residences of pupils, or at his own apartments. 
Mr. Daniel will also be glad to devote part of his time to the organization of, and 
arranging music for, bands eitner of string er wind instruments. 
Terms will be made known on oy ee at the Music Stores of Messrs Atwill, Wm 
Dubois, and Stoddart, Worcester & Dunham, Broadway, or at the residence of Mr. 
Daniel, 289 Broadway. ab4toctl9 





GOVERNESS. 

AN English LADY, experienced in teaching, wishes to obtain a situation as Gover- 

ness, either in a sohoolor private family ; she 1s competent to instruct the ele- 
mentary branches of French and Music. 

Address * J. E., Post Office, New York.’ 


HIGH SCHOOL OF MONTREAL. 
DIRECTORS 
TS. Hon George Moffatt—David Torrance, Esq—Dr M’Culloch—Benjamin Holmes, 
Esq—Wilttam Murray, Esq—J. J. Day, Esg—Joseph Savage, Esq—Charles Geu- 
des, Esq—B. H. LeMoine, Esq—Dr Campbell—W. C. Meredith, Esq—William Lunn, 
Esq—James Ferrier, Esq—tohn Young, Esq. 

Secretary & Treasurer—D. Davidson, Esq. 

Rector—The Rev G F Simpson, MA, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, (late 
Principal of Hull College, Engtand.) 

Second Master—Mr T A Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at Fdin- 
burgh. Assistant Masters—Mr S Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical School), and 
Messrs Bowman, Gordon, and Cook. French Masier—-Mons L Potel, Professor de 
la Faculte des Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr Duncan. 

The schoo! consists of two Branches, the Higher and the Preparatory. At the for- 
mer, the subjects taught are Reading, Writing, the Latin, Gree&, and French languages. 
Ancient ahd Modern History, Geography, Arithmetic and Book Keeping; the Ele- 
ments of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 

Tne Preparatory Braoch is furmed for Boys from six to eight years of age, who will 
be taught Reading, Writing, Arithmetic an Geeereohy. 

The Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Higher Branch, is £10, and for 
the Preparatory, £5. One half payable at the opening of the School after the Sum- 
mer Holidays, and the other half upon the Ist of February. 

A Pupil entering the School between the regular terms, will be charged for the 
Higher Branch, 20s.,and for the Preparatory, 12s. per month. 

Lessons in Drawing are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. There 
wil! be an extra charge for this class. 

A montily report of each Pupil is furnished to his parentor guardian. 
There is a gefteral Examination of the School at the end of the Session, when prizes 
are distributed amongst the pupils of each class, according to their proficiency and 
good conduct. 
The Rector, Second Master, and Mr. Phillips receive Boarders. 

D. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 
Montreat, September 21. 1544. abocti2? 


MR. W. H. CRISP 


Res to intimate his intention during his engagement at the Park Theatre, of giv 
ing tuition in the elegant and gymnastic exercise of 


FENCING, 
TO A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS. 
Mr. Crisp has the honour of stating his having instructed the Collegians of the Uni 


versities of 
CAM®°RIDGE, EDINBURGH, AND DUBLIN, 
And the members of the 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 
New York, No. 14 Beekman-street, October 12th, 1844. It 


NOTICE. 
R.L. De JANON respectfully informs his friends and the public, that he has re- 
moved to 95 Mercer-street, between Prince and Spring-streets, and: hat he con 
tinues giving lessonsin the Frenca and Spanish languages, and also ou the Guitar, at 


his residence, or at those of his pupils 
REFERENCES. 


Mr de la Forest. Consul of F, ance, 
Mr Martucelli, Consul of Naples, 
Mr H. C. de Rham 

Mc H. Grinneil, 

Mrs Chegaray, 

Mrs Tharp Lawrsice 
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Rev J. Power, DD, 
Rev G.C. Pise, DD, 
Rev J. Wainwright, DD, 
Rev T. Huddart, DD, 
B. P. Jenks, 
Miss E. Oram, 

New York, October 5th, 1844. abdtoct5t 


SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG. 
EMOVED trom Second-street to 80 Spring-street. Patroni8ed by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most distinguished of their protessiona 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this c us try and made solely by 
WILLIAM SEI.PHO, No. 80 @ pring-street, near Broadway, New York. 

IL? Terms moderate, and indisputable references given. 

“ T have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho. Its construction appears excellent, and 
ell calculated to answer all the objects desired. Butthebest ofallisthe proofof those 
ho wear them ; this is positive and undeniable. Someof my friends whom I hav e mu- 
ated inform me that they are superior to all others. VALENTINE MOTT, 
mJis8t Professor of Surgery. University of New York. 


FASHIONABLE TAILOKING ESTABLISHMENT. 


No. 9 ASTOR HOUSE. 
oo subscribers would respectfully notify their former yatrons and the public in 
general, that they have taken the above establishment, and are prepared to supply 
those who may favour them with their patronage, with every article of gentlemens’ 
wearing apparel. Having had many years experience in the busiawss, with facilities 
of purchasing goods exclusively for cash, which enables them to compete with any es 
tablishment in the city, their stock is replete with every variety of guods suitable for 











the approaching season, which wiil be made to ordes at the shortest notice—with a 
general assortment of ready made clothing: dress and frock coats, pants and vests, 
cloaks and overcoats, office frocks, shirts, bosoms and collars, gloves, suspenders, &c., 
which will be sold at very reduced prices. 
DOUGHERTY & PEARSON, 
Merchant Tailors, No. 9 Astor House. 
New York, Sept. 27th, 1844. absep20 till Jan 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 
the most luxuriant growth. it is an unfailing preventative of baldness, and bestows 
a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific capable of sus- 
taining the hair against the effects of adamp atmosphere or crowded rooms. 
CavuTion.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of tu? label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 
Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan. pimples, freckles and other cutaneous discr- 
ders, it is mn! recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the mostinciement weatner. 
Rowlard’s Odonto is without 4 rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties 1t whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 
As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs 
Rowland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 
Feb 5—ly eow 





UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT e 
TS Introductory Lectures of the ensuing session will be given in the University 
Medical College, 659 Broadway, commencing on Monday evening, 28th instant, 
at seven o'clock, and continuing in the follow:ng order :— 
Monday—Professor Mott: Hints for the Improvement of the Medical Profession, and 
the advantages of New York as a place of Medical education. _ 
Tuesday—Professor Pattison: On the Evidences of Design in the mechanism of 
the Skeleton. 
Wednesday—Professor Revere : On theinflvence of the Sciences, particularly Medi- 
cine, on Modern Civilization. 
Thuisday—Professor Paine : On the Physiology of Digestion. ; 
Friday—Protessor Bedford: A retrospect of Medical Education in New York. 
Saturday— Professor Draper: On the relations of Atmospheric Air to Animals and 
lants. 
The Profession and Public generally, are respectfully invited to attend. 
abltoct26) JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, Secretary of the Faculty 
A CARD TO THE LADIES. 
Ms ANDERSON would respectfully inform her friends and the Public generally, 
that she his opened at her Establishment 264 Bowery, « fashionable assortment 
of Parisian Millinery : consisting of Bonuets, Ribbons, Feathers, Flowers, &c., to which 
she solicits your patronage. 
New York, October 5th, 1844. 


A CLEAR SKIN AND A HEALTHY COMPLEXION !! 
TO THE LADIES IN PARTICULAR, 


And to all who are desirous of a youthful appearance, or are troubled with Pimples, 
Eruptions, recent Freckles. Tanned or Dried and Shrivelled Skin. or Premature 
Wrinkles. LE BAUME DE NINON,or FRENCH BALM OF BEAUTY, 


\ ILL be found a certain Remedy. The virtues of this celebrated cosmetic are too 

well kuown in Franse and other countries in Europe, to need any encomium. 
Suffice it to say, it softens and beautifies the skin, gives it a surprising lustre, produces 
a clear and healthy complexion, and, by purifying the surface from bad humours, re- 
stores and preserves its youthful bloom. 

This is the valuable Compound said to have been used by that remarkable French 
Beauty, Ninon De L’Enclos, who pteserved her personal charms to an advanced age, 
and even then had suitors. Sold by A. B. & D. Sands, 79 Fulton street, 273 Broadway, 
and 7! East Broadway. Price75cents. Prepared by the proprietor from the original 
French prescription in his possession only; and observe, it is perfectiy harmless. 
Attend carefully to the directions, and a speedy cure will follow. None are genuine 
without a fac simile of the signature of Edward Abbott. ab6mnov2 


FR EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND. IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W. LES.—Person 
wishing to forward money '« their friends, can obtain the same, eit. er py persona 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums of 
£1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 

to any amount, payable at sight, without discount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI 
VERPOUL, the branches’of the Provincia] and National Banks of IRELAND, and at 
any town in England, Scotland, and Wales. 

This is a desiravle and safe method of remittingfunds to parties residing in Grea 
Britain or reland, as it precludesiossby mai . 

Printed lists of the ~arious towns ov wl ich drafts are given, can ‘Ye suppli 
Mar.11 a & oe *. J] SVIVFSTER. 22 Wall-st.. and 130 Broadway 


EXHIBITION—THE END OF THE WORLD. 
N original Painting ef very large size, with coloal figures, painted in New Y 4. 
and lately finished by F. Anellt. 














— —— 





Exhibition now — at the Apollo Rooms, 410 Broaiway, from 10 A.M.t5 P .M 
and from 7to10P M. Admission 25 cents. molabocsep] 











The Mee ole og oithe several Lines of Packets ts tween New Y 
haye a iur their sailing from each port on tne Ist, Teh 13th. 19th na other 
wire | month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:— 
hips Captains. Daysof _— from New Bays of Sailing from 
° Liverpool, 
Patrick Henry, 3-6 Delano, oy, 6 Nov. i 6, Mar. uF 21, Deo OL April 2 
irginian, en 96, + H 
P.B. Lowber, “10, “ 16, « 16 > 


Montezuma, Sept. 1, Jan. 7 
; Pp arn 1, May 1 


Hotting Bursley, ‘ai, “ 1, ** Qi A é 
Roscius J Collins, “oo *§ © «~§ He sy lw 1 
Europe, F urber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} * 16, © 46) « 4g 
Independence, Nye, fh Wee” ‘ 16 ** at, gt? ce gy 
SamuelHicks, Bunker, “a1, ** MN, STN) 96, 6 gg ue gg 
New York, Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, ‘* 160ct. 1; Feb. 1) June J 
Liverpvol, Eldridge, m, 8), 6 Bw og a” es 
Siddons, Cobb, “ 26, * 96, 8 96 TI oy? ww gt 
Columbus, Cole, Sept. 1,Jan. 1, May 1] ** 16, * 6) « 4 
Ashburton, H. Huttleson, ‘“ 6, “ 6, <‘ 6 gi, gy’ « 21 


S. Whitney, Thopmpson, ne 11; “ HM, 6§ Uh O86 gg lg 





. 6 
Yorkshire, Bailey, 16, ‘* 16 “* 16\Nov. 1. Match I, 

Q ofthe West, Woodhouse, “912 « gi) ail 6, « aye july 1 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “sm, * gs. “ 26) “© 33, ah, 6 gp 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1] ‘* 16, 46, «© 3g 
G. Washington, F. P. Alien, “ & ¢ & .s 2% 4% Oh se 
United States, Britton, seu, “* A, $8 BN) 96, 4 96 se gg 
England, Bartlett, 16, ** 16, ‘* 16)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 6 
Rochester, Britton, Sei ae SS, Be ee 4 1 
Garrick, Trask, “« 2, “ 2, 9%, * 31% Ff, «2g 
Oxford, A. J. Rathbone, Nov.1,March 1, July !, “ 16, “ 46, « 16 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character 
and experience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of 
splendour, comfort and convenience, and are furnished with every description of 
Stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to 

Price of passage to Liverpool, ............ $100. . 
; vg “ from “ to New York, . £25. 
Agents for ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire. Englan¢, Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
f BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agentsforships $. Whitney, Virginian. United States.anc Samuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
. T.& 1.SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick eory tadeoeeneees George Washmgton and Ashburter 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N. Y. 
, ‘ CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpoel. 
Agenisfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York, 
¥ BROWN. SHIPLEY & Co. Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hot inguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York 
FIELDEN. BROTHERS & Co,. Liverpool. 


THENEW LIN t NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Tc Sail from New York onthe 2!th, and from Liverpool on the 6th of every Mont 
- —> ape Captains. |tons|Days of sailing fm. N. Y.| Days from Liverpool 
ew gh ©" | Woodhouse} 1200|May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21\July 6, Nov. 6, Mareh 


Ship Rochester Britton 850)Jun. 21, Oct. 21, Feb. 2i/Aug. 6 
N. 4 Hottinguer /Bursley 1050| July 21, Nov. 21, Mch 21 “m4 6, e May : 
N. S. Liverpool Eldridge 115) Aug. 21, Dec. 21, Apr. 21|Oct. 6, Feb. 6, June 6 
These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched poem on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
— me ape » ‘ 
neir Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnist i y 
can conduce to the ease and comixt of the Passengers. 03 — von 
Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 


For freight or passage apply to 
WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. ¥Y.,—or t 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
: : ih, pei Liverpool. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. weeny 
oo in SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
isline of packets wi)l hereafter be composed of the following ships, whi 
succeed each othevin the orderin whichthey are named, sailing puetual} from New 
’ 


York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17 abd 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— , ™ 














Apr .22—lyr 





Ships. Masters. Days of ors from New| Days of Sailing from 
ork. London. 
St. James, F.R. Meyers, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb.17, June 17,0c. 
Northumberland,R. Griswold, “ B.* 3s a * 7 + “3 
Gladiator, T. Britton, a. =~ ‘© 20 Marcn 7, July 7, Nov. ¥ 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb, i, June 1, Oct. 1 17) yy a ag 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “ 10, * 10, “10! ** 97, & 97° co ge 
Quebec, F.H Hebard,; ‘* 20, “ 0, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dee. ¥ 
Victoria, (new) E. E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. Si, & ee ee 
Wellington, D.Chadwick, + 30, * 10, “© 10) ‘ 97, © g7 ce gy 
Hendrick 4udsonG. Moore, “so, * @&, ** 20 May 7, Sept. 7; Jan.[7 


Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, |April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1} ** 17, * 17, « gy 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, | ~ 6, ©“ 36, << oe. oe, fs 7, * 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, °° Oe ** Q0iJune 7, t. 7. Feb ¢ 

These ships are all of the firstclass, and are .ommanded by able and experienced 
navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines Stores, &c., are of the 
best description. : 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
wines and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets willbe respon- 
sible forany letters, parcels, er packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Ladi 
are signed therefor. Applyto JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELI..MINTURN & Co..78 South st 
PACKETS FOR HAVKE. — Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line will hereafter leave New <ork onthe Ist,end Havreon the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct. 
ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new J_B. Pell,master, 16th March .July,and Nov 
istMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J.Funk,master, 16th Apri!,Aug.,and Dee 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, maater, 16th ay. Sept.,and Jan. 

The accommodationsoftheseshipsare notsurpassed ,combiningal|that may bere. 
quiredforcomfort. Theprice ofcabin passageis$100. Passengers wilibe su plied 
with every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended fo 
these vessels willbe forwarded bythesubscribers,freefrom any otherthantheexpen- 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 

BOYD & HiNCKEN, Agents.No. 9 Tontine Building, New York 
RONNAFFE®& Co.. Agents, Havre. 


DAILY STEAM CONVEYANCE,—(sunpays exceprep.) 
SETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGSTON, 
LLING at the intermediate Ports, viz: Windsor, Darlin gton, Bond Head, Port Hop 
and Cobourg, weather permitting. THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETS, 
SOVEREIGN....... WesheredseePeEsases Capt. ELMSLEY, 
CITY OF TORONTO. Capt. T. DICK, 
ol ee Capt. COLCLEUGH, 
SAIL AS UNDER,—FROM TORONTO TO KINGSTON; 
SOVEREIGN—Every Monday and Thursday, at Noon ; 
CITY OF TORONTO—Every Tuesday and Friday, at Noon ; 
PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Wednesday and Saturday, at Noon 
FROM KINGSTON TO TORONTO: 
PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Monday and Thursday Evenings, at 8 o’ciock ; 
SOVEREIGN—Every Tuesday and Friday Evenings, at 8 o’clock ; 
CITY OF TORONTO—Every Wednesda} and Saturday Evenings, at 8 o’clock. 
Steamers arrive daily at Toronto from Hamilton and Niagara, in time for the above 
Boats to Kingston. 
Passengers are particularly requested to look after their personal luggage, as the 
Proprietors will not be accountable for any article whatever, unless entered and signed 














for, as received by them or their Agents. 


Royal Mali Packet Office, Front Street, Tornto, 16th May, 1844. 
june 2—6m. 
CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND NEWFO!" NDLAND. 
ne collected, Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts and Credits granted, 
on the Branches of the Bank of British North America, in the Provinces chews by 
RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM MAC LACHLAN, 
Nos. 6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings. 
ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North America. in Montreai, 
Quebec, Kingston, and Toronto ; St. John and Frederickton, New-Brunswick, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia and St. Joins, N F., redeemed at the current rates of Exchange on New- 
Vork. May 25th. 
TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Steamship GREAT 
WESTERN, B. Matthews, Commander, returns to the Liverpool and New York sta- 
tion, under the command of Captain Matthews, who has been her chief officer eveg 
since she was iaunched, and she isappointed tosail as follows. — 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERP@OL. 
Saturday, July 20th Saturday, June 22d 
Saturday, September 14th Saturday, August 17th 
Saturday, November 9th Saturday, October 12th 
Fare from New York to Liverpool $120, and $5 Steward’sf ees. 
Her cargo space having been enlarged, she can take 350 tons of freight. 
For freight or passage, hence to Liverpool, apply to 
R CHARD RVIN, 98 Front-street june#® 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, of 1200 tons and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 














Ry Captain Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia,.............0++se+--------Captain Edward G. Lott. 
Dad niudcvtccossdiedeestsseesi Captain William Harrison. 
Britatula,.....ccccccccccoccocccccssccsoces Captain John Hewitt. 
ee Sr Captain C. H. E. Judkins. 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows: 
These vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Life Boats. Fer 

freight or passage apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, No, 3 Wall-street. 
New York. August 10th, 1844. 


CANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTE. 
FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONTO AND HAMILTON—1844. 
HE Steamers AMERICA and GORE will form a daily line from Rochester to To- 
ronto and Hamilton, leaving as follows: 

The Steamer America, Captain Twohy, wili leave Rochester for Torontu, touching 
at Cobourg, Port Hope, and other intermediate ports [weather permitting), every Mon 
day, Wednesday. and Friday, at 8 a M. 

The Steamer Gore, Captain Kerr, will leave Rochester for Toronto, direct, every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at half past 2P.M 

STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TORONTO AND HAMILTON. 

The Steamer ADMIRAL will leave Oswego for Toronto, direct, every Monday after 
noon, at half-past 4. 

Will leave Oswego for Wellington, Cobourg. Port Hope, Bond Head, &c. Ta, 
andHamilton, every Thursday evening at 60’clock. 

Willleave Hamilton for Oswezo every Tuesday and Saturday at2P.M. mayll 


November 9- 
Semone HTM - ih VERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN 
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